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OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar 
R Square.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY 
isnow open. Admission, (from Eight to Seven o’¢lock,) One Shil- 


; Catalogu: e Shilling. 
ling ; Ca oe JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., See. 





— 


XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
E ARTISTS. Incorporated by Royal Charter.—The THIRTY- 
BROOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY is NOW 

Mm. until dusk. mittance, Is. 
OPEN from 9 4.4, until Cus“ ALFRED CLINT, Hon. Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
S COLOURS.—The FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
is now Open at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, close to Trafalgar 


age 2 JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 
fend NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 


WATER-COLOURS.—The Twenty-first ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of this Society is Open at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, 
near St. James’s Palace, daily _. te an till Dusk. Admission, 

Shilling ; Season Ticket, Five ngs. 
1 we JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


DAM AND EVE.—This great original work, 
A by JOSEPH VAN LERIUS, is now on View at 57, Pall 
Mall, opposite Marlborough House, from il to 6 daily. Admission, 
one shilling. 


HOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. — An 
EXHIBITION of the finest ENGLISH, FRENCH and 
ITALIAN PHOTOGRAPHS is Now Open, at the Photographic 
Institution, 1€8, New Bond Street. Morning, from 10 to 5, Ad- 
mission, with Catalogue, Is. Evening, from 7 to9. Admission, 























FDUCATION.—A Gentlewoman, who can offer 
eminent jonal ad and 


adv Fg t atten 
to the health and happi of those itted to her care, 
pasties Bets, Hot and Cold Baths, and very high Referendes, 
receives Six YOUNG LADIES into her Family, and has mow 
TWO VACANCIES.—A. B., Mr. Rossiter’s, Chemist, 
Place, Notting Hill. 


. P  e 
LISHERS who to bring their. 
nouncements before the Literary and Book-buyirg 
in Manchester and the populous district sarrounding it, will best 
attain their object by using as an advertising medium THz Man- 
cursrer Weexty Apvertiser, which has a circulation, according 
to the Government stamp returns for 1854, of 7625 copies of each 
im ion, and which devotes a considerable space of each number 
to Reviews of New Books,—Advertisements and Books for Review 
ean be sent to the Proprietors, Galt, Gent,and Co.,55, Market 
Street, Manchester. 














Now ready, gratis and postage free. 


LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, and 

76, Cross Street, Manchester. 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS, 


OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Publishing Works Printed by them until the Aathor has been 
réfunded his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
Print in the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
peg pies Arsene: ements pansiiin them to yeemete theinte- 
sen totheir charge. Estimates and eve: 

particularfurnished gratuitously in course of post. e 








Just published, Sixth Edition, feap. Svo, bound in cloth, with an 
illustration, price 3s. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS ELL- 
ns ‘WOOD (the Friend and Pupil of MILTON). 
“An and highly instructive Life.”—Rozsert Cuam- 
or Hardly anything more charming than some of his confes- 
'—W. Hzpworts Dixon. 


Manchester : John Harrison and Son, New Market Chambers. 
mdon: W. and F. G. Cash. 





Lately published, the Tenth Volume of the 


UARTERLY JOURNAL of the GEOLO- 
GICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, ill db 


MESSRS, BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PERIODICALS FOR JUNE. 


Next week will be published— 


LACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE. No. 476. 


Price 2s. 6d. Contents :— 

The Rev. Charles Kingsley. 

Aland—The Baltic in 1854. 

Zaidee: a Romance.—Part VII. 

Once upon a Time. 

Notes on Canada and the North-West States of America.— 
Part Ill. 

Spanish Intolerance and Insolvency. 

The Pal aeeatush 4 

The Story of the Campaign.—Part VII. Written ina Tent in 
the Crimea.— Chap. XXI. The Second Cannonade. — 
XXII. Subsequent Operations, 





2. 
EOPLE’S EDITION OF ALISON’S HIS- 
TORY OF EUROPE. Part 33. Price One Shilling. Tobe 
completed in 44 Parts. 


3. 
ORKS OF SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. 
Part 16. Price One Shilling. 
4. 
HE WORKS OF THE REV. THOMAS 
M‘CRIE,D.D. A New and Uniform Edition. Part 1, price 
2s. 6d., and No. 1, price 1s. To be completed in 20 Nos. 
5. 


HE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. 
New Edition. Part VIII., price 2ls. To be completed in 12 Parts. 


45, George Street, Edinburgh, and 37, Paternoster Row, London. 





SIR A. ALISON’S NEW HISTORY. 
This day is published, price 15s. 
THE FOURTH VOLUME OF 


‘THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


Pue«x,tue Fast or Narotvox to rae Accession 
oy “tieti vy Louis Napo.zon. } 
Po By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart.,_D.C.L. 

The Contents of this Volume comprise—The Monetary Crisis in 
1825—The Catholic Emancipation Bill—Fall of the Wellington 
Administration im 1880—The Reform Bill—The Polish Revolution 
and War, from its Commencement in November, 1830, till its Con- 
clusion in September, 1831. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





MR. HALLAM’S HISTORIES—CHEAP EDITION. 
On 3ist May will be published, Vol. I., Post 8vo, 6s., (to be com- 
pleted in 10 Monthly Volumes), 
[THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF HENRY 
HALLAM. POPULAR EDITION. 

This Edition has been undertaken from the urgent demands 
made upon the publisher from time to time for cheaper copies of 
these works, which have now become class books at the Universi- 
ties and Public Schools, and it is hoped that the present mode of 
publication will place them within the means and reach of all 
classes of readers. 

The Works will appear as follows: — 


+. HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 3 vols. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. 3 vols. 


LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE, 4 
vols. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Second Edition, enlarged, with a new Preface, in fcap. Svo, 
price 4s. cloth, 


ISTERS OF CHARITY, CATHOLIC and 
PROTESTANT, ABROAD and AT HOME. By Mrs. 
JAMESON, Author of “‘ Sacred and Legendary Art.” 
“It is not only admirable in its design and spirit, but (what is 
scarcely less essential in the present instance to its success) it is 
written with exquisite tact and judgment, conciliating whatever 
of prejudice or adverse sympathy might lie upon the surface of the 
subject.”—ATHENZUM. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Woodcuts, and N’ dl 
ah ineteen Plates of Fossils, Maps, and Sections. 


Part I. of Volume El is also published, price 4s. 
: Longman and Co. Sold also at the Apartments of the 
ety, Somerset House. 
Published this day, price 2s. 6d. 
JOURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY 


for June. 








Contents :— 
1. On the Loans raised by Mr. Pitt. 
2. Religious Bodies in England and Wales. 
3. Progress and Direction of British Exports. 
4. Census of the Deaf and Dumb. 
5. Miscellanea. 


Tendon: John W. Parker and Son, 445, West Strand. 











HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for JUNE, price 2s. 6d., contains:— 
1. The Birth of the American Constitution. 
2. Boulogne. 
3. The Arabs in Spain: their History, Literature, and Arts. 
- Memoir of Colonel Walter Butler. 
ology. 
Ninette Pompon.—Part II. Conclusion. 
Sonnet.—The Protestant Sister of Mercy. 
Irish Rivers.—No. XI. The Nore. 
Ethnology, Religion, and Politics. 
10. ToJane. By Denis Florence M‘Carthy. 
1l. National Galleries, Schools of Art, and their Management. 
12. Our Enemies Abroad and at Home. 
Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 50, a Street; William 
8. Orr and Co., Paternoster Row, 3 and all Booksellers. 


OENPSS 











Just published, with a Map, price 3s. 6d. 


N HISTORICAL SKETCH ofthe CRIMEA. 
By ANTHONY GRANT, D.C.L., Archdeacon of St. Albans, 
London: Beli and Daldy, 186, Fleet Street. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 12s. 6d. 


N ACCOUNT of the LIFE, OPINIONS, 
and WRITINGS of JOHN MILTON. With an Introduc- 
tion to “ Paradise Lost.” By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. 


Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
(THE PITT LOANS. By Mr. Newmarcn. 


(Vide JOURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY for JUNE, 
published this day, price 2s. 6d.) 


London: John W. Parker and Son, 445, West Strand. 








This day, post Svo, cloth, 8s. éd. 


HE PHILOSOPHY of the FALL and its 
REMEDY. By the Rev. E.C. TOPHAM, M.A., Curate of 
Ticehurst, Sussex. 


London : Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 


EFINITIONS in POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

By the late Rev. T.R. MALTHUS. A New Edition, with 

a Preface, Notes, and Supplementary Remarks, by JOHN CAZE- 
NOVE. Price 3s. 6d. 
Simpkin, M: Court. 





1, and Co., Stati 








In the press, in 2 vols., 8vo, 


HE BURNETT TREATISE on the Existence 
and Character of the SUPREME BEING (to which the First 
Prize of £1890 has just awarded, in a competition of 208 
tises), By the Rev. ROBERT ANCHOR THOMPSON, M.A 
Rivingtoms, ‘Waterloo Place. 
MR. KINGSLEY’S NBW BOOK ON THE SEA-SIDE. 
This day, fep. 8vo, with Frontispiece, cloth, 3s. 6d., 
LAUCUS: or, the Wonders of the Shore, 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Author of “‘ Westward Ho!" 
Cambridge: Macmillan and Co.; London: Bell. and Daldy, 
186, Fleet Street. 


On the 31st, feap. 4to, price 2s, 








OSHUA:. UDGES ; being Part V, of 
i ENGLISH Aehew Edition of the Authorized 


+, Parté I. td TV. may still be had, price 8s. 
Blackader and Go., 13, Paternoster Row. 





MR. WILLIAM TOOKE’S HISTORICAL WORK. 
HE MONARCHY OF FRANCE: its Rise, 


Progress, and Fall. With Biographical Notices, and a com- 
plete Alphabetical List of the Members of the National A bly 
of 1789. By WILLIAM TOOKE, Esq., F.R.S. One thiek yol., 
8yvo. (pp. 753), 16s. cloth. 


Sampson Low and Son, 47, Ludgate Hill; and all Booksellers. 








BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR JUNE. 
pLys NATURAL HISTORY, translated, 


with copious Notes, by the late JOHN BOSTOCK, M.D., 
F.R.S., and H. T. RILEY, Esq., B.A. Vol. II. Post 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES FOR JUNE. 


ASHINGTON IRVING’S LIFE OF 
GENERAL WASHINGTON, Authorized Edition (uni- 
form with Bohn’s Edition of the complete Works). Vol. I., con- 
taining his Early Life, Expeditions into the Wilderness, and Cam- 
paigns on the Border. Post 8vo, fine Portrait, boards, 2s. ¢d. 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 


BOHN’'S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR JUNE. 
ISTORY OF RUSSIA from the earliest 


period to the present time, compiled from the most au- 
thentic sources, including Karasmin, Tooke; and Segur, by 
WALTER K. KELLY. Intwo volumes. Vol. II., with General 
Index and fine Portraits of the Emperor Nicholas and Prince 
Mentschikoff. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 








NEW WORK BY MISS L. TWINING. 
Nearly ready, in post 4to, 

FY PES AND FIGURES OF THE BIBLE, 

illustrated by the Art of the Early and Middle Ages. By 
LOUISA TWINING, Author of “ Symbols and Emblems of Early 
and Medieval Christian Art”—which may be had, in royal 4to, 
price 31s. 6d. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





THE SECOND EDITION OF MR. KINGSLEY’S NEW 
HISTORICAL NOVEL IS NOW READY. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


ESTWARD HO! or, the VOYAGES and 
ADVENTURES of SIR AMYAS LEIGH, Knight of 
Burrough, in the County of Devon, in the Reign of her Most 
Glorious Majesty Queen Elizabeth. Rendered into Modern Eng- 
lish. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
“ The book is noble and well-timed.” - Srzcraror. 
“ The best historical novel, to our mind, of the day.”—Faasrr's 
Macazive. . 
“ Pregnant with power and pathos.”—Lirznary Gazerrz. 
Cambridge: Macmillan and Co.; London: Bell and Daldy, 
186, Fleet Street. 
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New Bueruineton Srezzt, 
May 26, 


MR. BENTLEY’S 


LIST OF 


Hew Gorks and Heo Cditions. 


I, 


LIVES OF THE 


QUEENS of ENGLAND of the 
HOUSE of HANOVER: 


INCLUDING 
SOPHIA DOROTHEA, CAROLINE, CHARLOTTE, 
CAROLINE OF BRUNSWICK. 
Br DR, DORAN, Author of “ Habits and Men,” &c, 
Two Volumes, with Illustrations, 21s, 





11. 


ASPEN COURT: 


AND WHO LOST AND WHO WON IT. 


Br SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
Author of “Miss Violet and her Offers,” 


Three Volumes, 


iit. 
MISS CRAWFORD’S 


FRENCH COOKERY AND 
CONFECTIONERY. 


ADAPTED FOR ENGLISH FAMILIES, 
New Edition, Feap. 8vo, 3s.'6d, 
(Published this day, 
Iv. 
THE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE 


POET GRAY. 


NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM THE ORIGINAL MSS, 
Epirsp b¥ tan REV. J, MITFORD, 
New Edition, Feap, 8vo, 38, 6d, 
(Published this day. 
¥. 


The CRIMEA, the BLACK SEA, 
and the BALTIC: 


InotupInG AN Account OF SEBASTOPOL. 
Br CHARLES HENRY SCOTT, 


Third Edition, Post 8vo, 78. 6d, 
[Published this day, 


OUR CAMP in TURKEY and the 
WAY TO IT. 


Br MRS, YOUNG, Author of “ Cutch,” “ Western India,” &, 


Second Edition, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[Published this day. 
vit. 


HABITS AND MEN: 
Wrrn Remnants or Recornps oN THE MAKHRS 
or Bota, 
By DR. DORAN, Author of “Table Traits,” 


Third Edition, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
[Published this day, 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


eee 





NEW WORKS. 





1, 

MEMOIR of the Rev. SIDNEY 
SMITH, by his Daughter, LADY HOLLAND. With a Selection 
from his Letters, edited by Mus. AUSTIN. 2 vols. 8vo, 

(On Saturday next. 


2, 

LAND, LABOUR, and GOLD; or, 
Two Years in Victoria. With Visits to Sydney and Van Diemen’'s 
Land. By WILLIAM HOWITT. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 

[On Wednesday next. 


3. 
Professor OWEN’S LECTURES on the 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the INVER- 
TEBRATE ANIMALS. New Edition, thoroughly revised and 
enlarged. 8yo. Woodcuts. (Nearly ready. 


4. 
HISTORICAL and CRITICAL COM. 


MENTARY on the OLD TESTAMENT. By Dr. M. KALISCH, 
M.A. First Portion—EXODUS: in Hebrew and —. Fg 
In June. 


6. 
Bishop THIRWALL’S HISTORY of 


GREECE. Cheaper Issue of the improved Library Edition, with 
Maps. Vol. V. 8vo, 12s. (On Thursday next. 


6. 
MONASTIC INSTITUTIONS: Their 


Origin, Progress, Nature,and Tendency. By S. P. Day, formerly 
of the Order of the Presentation. Foap. 810, 7s. 6d. 
(Nezt week. 





vit. 
CLEVE HALL. By the Author of “Amy 


Herbert,” “ The Experience of Life,” &¢. 2 vols., feap. 8vo, 12s. 


vir. 
THE REV. W. J. CONYBEARE'S 
BSSAYS, ECCLESIASTICAL AND SOCIAL, reprinted, with 
Additions, from the “ Edinburgh Review.” 8vo, 12s. 


Ix, 
The EARL of CARLISLE’S DIARY in 
TURKISH and GREEK WATERS. Fifth Bdition. Post 8vo, 


x. 
A VACATION TOUR in the UNITED 


STATES and CANADA. By CHARLES RICHARD WELD, 
Barrister. Post 8vo, with Route Map, 10s. 6d. 


xt. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY and MEMOIRS 


of JAMES SILK BUCKINGHAM. Vols. I. and II., post 8vo, 
with Portrait, 21s. 


xt, 
The CALENDAR of VICTORY. A 


Record of British Valour and Conquest by Sea and Land. By 
— R.M., and Lieut. P. H. NICOLAS, R.M. Feap. 8vo, 
128. 6d. 


Xi11. 
RUBY EDITION OF THOMAS 
MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS, complete in 1 vol., with Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d.; morocco by Hayday, 21s. 


XIv. 
WITHIN and WITHOUT: a Dramatic 


Poem. By GEORGE MAC DONALD. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


xv. 
LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPADIA OF 
PLANTS. Corrected to 1855 by Mrs. LOUDON, G. DON, F.L.8., 
and D. WOOSTER. With 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo, 73s. 6d. 


Surrtement (included in the above), sepa- 
rately to complete the Edition of 1840. With 2000 Woodcuts. 21s, 


XVI. 
THE THEORY and PRACTICE of 
HORTICULTURE. By JOHN LINDLEY, Ph.D., F.R.S. Second 
Edition, revised and greatly enlarged; with 98 woodcuts, 8vo, 21s, 


xvir. 


CHRISTIAN ASPECTS of FAITH and 


DUTY: Discourses. By JOHN J. TAYLER,B.A. Second Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. _ 
It, 


WIDOW-BURNING: A Narrative. 
By HENRY JEFFREYS BUSHBY, of the Thtiet Temple, 9 
Barrister-at-law, late of the Hon. East India Company's Civil 
Service. Author of “‘ A Month in the Camp before Sebastopoi.” 
Post 8vo, 8s, 6d. 


xix, 
Dr. J. P. LACAITA’S NEW ITALIAN 


READING-BOOK—SELECTIONS from the best ITALIAN 
WRITERS in PROSE and POETRY. 12mo, 5s. 


Dr. B. J. MANN’S NEW ELEMEN. 


TARY READING-BOOK—LESSONS in GENERAL KNOW- 
LEDGE. First Series, with Woodeuts, Feap. 8yo, is. 





London; Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans, 








Camurings, April, 1855, 


WORKS EDITED 


FOR THE 


SYNDICS OF THE UNIVERSITY PREss, 





M. MINUCII FELICIS OOCTAvVivs, 
The Text newly revised from the Original MS,, with an 
English Commentary, Analysis, Introduction, and Copi 
Indices, Edited by the Rev. H. A. HOLDEN, MA, 
Principal of Cheltenham College, late Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, Crown 8yo, 9s, éd, 


CHSAR MORGAN’S INVESTIGA. 
TION of the TRINITY of PLATO, and of PHILO JUDAS, 
and of the Effects which an attachment to their Writings 
had w the Principles and Reasonings of the Fathers of 
the Christian Church, A new Edition, revised by the Rev, 
H. A. HOLDEN, M.A., Vice-Principal of Cheltenham College, 
late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cam. 
bridge, Crown 8yo, 4s, 


THEOPHILI EPISCOPI ANTIOCH. 
ENSIS LIBRI TRES AD AUTOLYCUM. Edidi 
gomenis Versione Notulis Indicibus instruxit GULIELMU$ 
GILSON HUMPHRY, 8.T.B, Collegii Sanctiss, Trin, apud 
Cantabrigienses quondam Socius, Post 8vo. 6s, 


DE OBLIGATIONE CONSCIENTIA 
PRELECTIONES DECEM OXONII in Schola Theo 
habite A. ROBERTO SANDERSON, SS, Theologiee Ibi 
Professore Regio. With English Notes, including an abri 
Translation, by W. WHEWELL, D.D., Master of Trinity 
lege, 8vo, 9s, 


GROTIUS de JURE BELLI et PACIS, 
with the Notes of Barbeyrac and others; scompaied by an 
Abridged Translation oft the Text, by W. WHEWELL, DD, 
Master of Trinity College, and Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University, Three Volumes, 8vo, 42s, 


The Translation may be had in a separate Volume, 8vo, 14, 


The HOMILIES, with various Readings, 
and the Quotations from the Fathers given at length in the 
Original Languages. Edited by G. E. CORRIE, D.D., Master 
of Jesus College, Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
Ely, 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


ARCHBISHOP USHER’S ANSWER 
to a JESUIT, with other Tracts on Popery. Edited by the 
late Professor SCHOLEFIELD, 8vo, 13s, 6d, 


WILSON’S ILLUSTRATION of the 
Method of pe New Testament, by the early 
Opinions of Jews and Christians concerning Christ, Edited 
by T. TURTON, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ely, 8vo, 88. 


LECTURES on DIVINITY, delivered 
in the University of Cambridge. By JOHN HEY, DD. 
Third Edition, by T. Tuztoy, D.D., Lord Bishop of Bly, 
Two volumes, 8vo, 30s, 


THEOPHYLACTI in EVANGELIUM 
S. MATTHAI COMMENTARIUS, Edited by W.G. HUM- 
PHRY, B.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Vicar of Northolt, 
and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of London, 8vo, 146, 


TERTULLIANUS DE CORONA MI. 
LITIS, DE SPECTACULIS, DE IDOLOLATRIA, with 
Analysis and English Notes, by the Rev. GEORGE CURREY, 
B.D., Preacher at the Charter House, late Fellow and Tato 
of St. John’s College, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


M. T. CICERONIS ORATIO pro TITO 
ANNIO MILONE, with a Translation of Asconius’ Intro 
duction, Marginal Analysis, and English Notes, by the Rev. 
J. 8, PURTON, President and Tutor of St, Catharine's Hall, 
Post 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


M. T. CICERONIS DE OFFICIS 
LIBRI TRES, with Marginal Analysis, an English Com- 
mentary, and copious Indices, by the Rev. H. A. OLDER, 
M.A., Vice-Principal of Cheltenham College, late Fellow 
Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Post v0, 
9s, 6d, 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK and ENGLISH 
TESTAMENT, in Parallel Columns on the same page. Edi 
by J. SCHOLEFIELD, M.A., late Regius Professor of Greek 
in the University. Third Edition, Small 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Ex editione Stephani tertia, 1550, Small Svi, 3s. 64. 





Cambridge: Printed at the University Press; 
and Sold by 
G. SEELEY, 2, Hanover St., Regent St, London 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 2, 1855. 


REVIEWS. 

Moredun: A Tale of the Twelve Hundred 
and Ten. By W.S. Low and Son. 
Some of our contemporaries have already 
prejudged ‘ Moredun,’ and, in regard to the 
alleged authorship of Sir Walter Scott, have 
pronounced the whole affair a fraud and im- 

ture. These attacks, made upon a work 
fore its publication, were scarcely consis- 
tent with literary fairness and impartial criti- 
cism, not to speak of the courtesy due to a 
foreigner of known learning and undoubted 
honour, who firmly believed in the authen- 
ticity of the manuscripts in his possession. 
In this belief, M. Cabany persists, and in an 
introduction to the novel he makes a most 
able reply to his critics. M. Cabany’s state- 
ment is briefly to the following effect :—He 
says that about thirty years ago a rich elderly 
German merchant, retired from business, of 
eccentric habits, and devoted to literary pur- 
suits, resided in Paris, to whom he gave as- 
sistance in his studies. Overtaken by adver- 
sity, the German was unable at the time to 
make acknowledgment of the services ren- 
dered, but said, pointing to his writing-desk, 
that it was all he could leave, but it would 
prove a memorial more durable than any sum 
which he couid bequeath. He had often be- 
fore remarked that he was in possession of 
an original manuscript of the great Scottish 
novelist, which he had procured through the 
intermediation of a Mr. William Spencer, an 
intimate friend of Scott, to whom he had 
rendered some service. M. Cabany and his 
friends thought at the time that this was‘a 
mistake or hallucination, and on the death of 
the old gentleman, his widow and daughter 
left Paris, and the writing-desk and the sup- 
ey contents were forgotten. In September, 
854, M. Cabany received a box containing, 
among various documents, the manuscript of 
‘Moredun,’ and a note from the daughter, 
now married in Bavaria, explaining the delay 
that had taken place in carrying out her 
father’s dying bequest. Along with the 
row 6 appeared the following letter, of 
which a facsimile is printed in lithograph :— 
“ Paris, 4th November, 1826, 
“My pear W—S—,—I am constrained to 
make of this note a letter of initials, for I am not 
quite satisfied with myself in agreeing to write it, 
= there is no saying into whose hands it may 


‘The story which Anne has told me about your 
daft friend, the foreign monomaniac, is as clearly 
the case of a man who requires to be cognosced as 
lever met with ; but, as it appears to me that she 
has taken it most ridiculously to heart, we have 

t our diseussion of it to a conclusion by my 
consenting to her doing what you could not be 
bs of until she had received the permission of 

pa. 
“She has possessed herself, for a long time ast, 
of a tale which I had at one time the fntention of 
the first of a series of such things drawn 
from the history of Scotland—a notion which I 
ards gave up: for Anne, however, that story 
has always possessed a great charm, and I allowed 
her to keep it, because I was under the impression 
4 mere story, which offers no particular merits 
be those of events and a plot, would not appear 
dvantageously amongst works which had the 
pay object of painting character—that would be 
iy step backward, which would never do; 
des, as far as I can recollect, there are a great 
pre anachronisms and freedoms used with persons 
Places which are not in keeping with the cha- 

to which T now aspire. 








“T consider, then, in authorizing my daughter 
to give you that work as a panacea for the ima- 
ginary ills of a. foreign monomaniac, I only permit 
a change of proprietorship. At the same time, in 
allowing Anne to make a present to you of what 
is but a trifle after all, I must make a most serious 
stipulation regarding it—for I tell you candidly 
that I believe W. S. himself to be the real malade 
imaginaire—that stipulation is, that if at any time 
you take the fancy of publishing that tale, you will 
do so with the initials only, and that you will do 
all that you can in fairness do to countenance the 
idea that it isa bairn of your ain. 

“‘T wish I could do something for you personally 
of some less doubtful character than that of hu- 
mouring the caprices of a daft man ; but you know 
how 1 am placed at present. Believe, however, 
that you have no more sincere friend re 
ONG. Be” 


On this extraordinary affair becoming 
known, the genuineness of the manuscript 
was of course much canvassed. At first 
blush the story of the German and his 
writing-desk had an air of fiction, too much 
akin to the manner in which many stories 
have been introduced to the world. But be- 
sides the solemn assertion of M. Cabany, a 
man of honour, and holding an official position 
of mark in literature, as Givstieainenst 
de la Société des Archivistes de France, the 
German was known to other literary men of 
Paris, and had to them spoken of the treasure 
in his possession, and to them his unbounded 
admiration of Scott was known. M. Cabany 
lost no time in preparing the manuscript for 
publication. On the 1%th November a state- 
ment was prepared for the press, of which a 
printed copy was deposited in the bureau of 
the government on the 24th, and on the 25th 
copies were sent to the London journals. 
Singularly enough, Mr. Lockhart died at 
Abbotsford that very day, but the dates now 
given refute the assertion since made that 
the announcement of the work was delayed 
until Lockhart was no longer in the way to 
expose the fraud. In literary circles in Paris 
the announcement excited much interest, and 
some of the most distinguished men were 
satisfied of the genuineness of the work, in- 
cluding M. Philaréte Chasles, who devoted 
five columns of the Journal des Débats to a 
minute examination of the whole evidence, 
which he declared was satisfactory to his own 
mind. In this country the announcement 
was received with scepticism, and generally 
treated with ridicule. Mr. James Skene, of 
Rubislaw, an old friend of Scott, asserted 
that he never signed with his initials only, a 
statement which was immediately refute 
the production of a note signed ‘ W. S.,’ ad. 
dressed, singularly enough, to another gentle- 
man whose name began with the same letters 
as Mr. Spencer, William Scrope. Mr. Skene’s 
strongest argument was that “the character 
and peculiarity of the existing circumstances 
of Sir Walter Scott, rendered it impossible 
that he could have made such a use of any of 
his manuscripts at such a time.” This refers 
to the failure of Scott, and his moral obliga- 
tion to devote all his labours to the service of 
his creditors. Mr. George Huntly Gordon, 
copyist of some of Scott’s novels, repeated 
this argument, saying “ itis utterly impossible 
that such a stain could be attached to the fair 
fame of my illustrious friend, as could be im- 
_ by the mere conjecture, not to say be- 
ief, that he had made a gift in 1826 of a tale 
in three volumes to Mr. Spencer or any other 
person, just after he had formed the stern re- 
solution of consecrating to the payment of his 


gigantic debt the profits of every line he had 











written, or might in future, by the extremest 

tension of his strong mind, produce.” Here 

: M. Cabany’s reply to Mr. Huntly Gor- 
on :— 

‘* What language can I find in which to clothe 
the fact I am now about to record so as to prevent 
it lowering the critical press of England in the eyes 
of my own countrymen? Will it be believed that 
this Mr. George Huntly Gordon, who has thrust 
himself forward as the ex cathedra authority in all 
matters relating to the writings of Sir Walter 
Scott—who tried the lengths of the capitals, the 
loops of the h’s, the size of the paper, the style of 
the preface, and then the W. S. of the note to give 
strength to the cry in which he joined, that Sir 
Walter Scott could not have given the MS. to 
‘poor Spencer,’ becatise he had ‘ consecrated to the 
payment of his debts every line he either had written 
or should again write,'—that he, George Huntly 
Gordon, was himself permitted by Sir Walter Scott 
the year after, to put W. S. to the preface of two 
sermons written by the author of Waverley—and 
to put the 2501. which Colburn gave for them into 
his own pocket ! 

‘That my readers may not imagine that I am 
producing a pro re nata incredible tale, I refer 
them to the ninth chapter of Lockhart’s fourth vo- 
lume, where they will find a kind of biographical 
sketch of this Mr. Gordon and the transaction 
narrated at full length, including amongst other 
documents the following letter to him from Sir 
W. 5.:— 

* 28th December, 1827. 

‘Dear Gordon,—As I have no money to spare 
at present, I find it necessary to make a sacrifice 
of my own scruples to relieve you from serious 
difficulties. The enclosed will entitle you to deal 
with any respectable bookseller. You must tell 
the history in your own way as shortly as possible. 
All that is necessary to say is, that the discourses 
were written to oblige a young friend. It is un- 
derstood my name is not to be put on the title- 
page or blazed at:full length in the preface. You 
may ttust that to the newspapers. Pray do not 
think of returning any thanks about this; it is 
enough that I know it is likely to serve your pur- 
pose. But use the funds arising from this unex- 
pected source with prudence, for such fountains do 
not spring up at every place of the desert. I am, 
in haste, ever yours most truly, 

‘Watrer Scort.’ 

“T question very much if in all the history of 
literature or literary controversy anything to equal 
this has ever been recorded. An individual under 
great obligations to Sir Walter Scott, oblivious of 
all those obligations and their nature—his whole 
soul and mind filled with the fact, repeated every 
time he comes on the scene, that he had copied 34 
volumes of his novels, and anxious to show the 
public that he had not copied them without ob- 
serving the lengths of the capitals and the loops of 
the h’s—forgets that a man ought also to attend 
to his p’s and q’s when he comes forward as 
the accuser of the absent, and is ready to make 
oath that Sir Walter never did one thing and 
could not do another—both of which he did for 
himself. = bs = 

“In a letter to Lockhart about the same period, 
Sir Walter says, ‘Poor Gordon has got my leave’ 
(he does not say that of his creditors) ‘to make a 
kirk and a mill of my sermons.’ Yet this same 
‘poor Gordon,’ for whom Sir Walter’s influence 
got first one place under government and then an- 
other until he finally settled in the Stationary 
Office—comes forward to declare the gift to ‘poor 
Spencer’ a ‘strange imposture’ — because all 
Scott’s writings had been ‘consecrated’—a cere- 
mony much more applicable to sermons than to a 
mere story!” 

One word about the improbability of Scott 
giving up a manuscript to an unknown and 
seemingly not very sane foreigner. It is evi- 
dent from the letter accompanying the manu- 
script, that he believed it was to his friend 

cer he was doing the favour, and that 


he was the real malade imaginaire, Scott 
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expecting that the work, being published as | 
Spencer’s, might relieve his friend from the 
difficulties in which he was then plunged. | 
The gift to Mr. Gordon shows that this mode | 
of generous liberality is not so improbable as 
at first it might appear. In Scott’s Diary, as 
published by Lockhart, are some remarkable 
entries relating to eens and it is known 
that they corresponded, though the letters 
have been suppressed by the biographer. In 
1826, Scott was in Paris collect ng materials 
for his ‘Life of Napoleon.’ His relations 
with = weg at that time are thus noticed by 
M. Cabany :— 

‘We find from his diary one day after another, 
‘poor Spencer’ coming to breakfast with him ;— 
that Spencer,~to whom he, the following year, 
makes this affecting reference on a day when he 
was 

“¢Assorting papers and so forth. I never 
could help admiring the concatenation between 
Ahithophel’s setting his house in order and 
hanging himself. The one seems to follow the 
other as a matter of course. But what frightens 
and disgusts me, is those fearful letters from 
those who have been long dead, to those who 
linger on their wayfare through the valley of 
tears. Those fine lines of Spencer came into my 

“¢The shade of youthful hope is there 
That lingered long, and latest died; 
Ambition all dissolved to air, 
With phantom honours by his side. 
“What empty shadows glimmer nigh? 
They once were Friendship, Truth, and Love! 
Oh! die to thought, to memory die, 
Since lifeless to my heart ye prove.’ 
Ay, and can I forget the author, the frightful moral 
of his own vision ? 

** And Lockhart has this note:— 

“<¢The late Hon. W. R. Spencer, the best 
writer of vers de société in our time, and one of the 
most charming of companions, was exactly Sir 
Walter's contemporary, and, like him, first attracted 
notice by a version of Burgher’s ‘ Lenore.’ Like 
him, too, this remarkable man fell into pecuniary 
distress in the disastrous year 1825.’ 

‘*To this I may add, that M. Amedé Pichot, 
director of the ‘ Revue Britannique,’ writes to me 
on the 17th February last, that he remembers Mr. 
Spencer well, and of being introduced to him in 
the Windsor Hotel, at Paris, by Sir Walter Scott, 
as his intimate and esteemed friend. 

‘*Of all those particulars [ was entirely ignorant 
when I received the MS. of ‘Moredun,’ and pub- 
lished my account of the discovery. I can now 
see a very plain and obvious solution of the whole 
affair. 

‘Sir Walter Scott sees his old and esteemed 
friend, contemporary, and brother poet, at Paris, 
in great pecuniary distress. His kind-hearted 
daughter bethinks herself of the interdicted manu- 
script, and her father allows it to he given—not 
expressly for publication, but with a very plain 
hint at such an expectation; and seeing in such an 
event the trial of his early ‘story-telling’ with the 
public without compromising himself; a trial, 
which, if so successful as to encourage him to 
follow it up, would open up a new source of re- 
venue for his creditors as well as for himself. 

* * * 


* 

“T have not yet brought forward with sufficient 
prominence the entries in the Diary which relate 
to Mr. Spencer during Sir Walter's visit to Paris, 
nor some notices in the same record of a very 
curious nature, which occur just as he was 
setting out on that journey. With them, and 
they will not detain the reader long, my task will 
be finished. 

‘*Tt appears, then, by the Diary, that Mr. 
Spencer breakfasted with Sir Walter and his 
daughter, on the 2nd November, when there is this 
remarkable entry :— 

‘* «7 expect poor Spencer to breakfast, There 
is another thought which depresses me.’ 

‘On the day following, 3rd November, Spencer 





again breakfasted with them. 
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“The letter to Spencer is dated the following 
day—4th November—on which day Sir Walter 
did a very anomalous thing with him whilst in 
Paris, he ‘stayed at home on Anne’s account.’ 

“‘If there be any who, after reading carefully 
the letter written on that day, and considering the 
nature of its contents, can possibly expect an entry 
of it in the Diary—let them read what follows ;— 
the answer it gives to their inquiry is in these 
terms :— 

“«*November 5. I believe I must give up my 
journal till I leave Paris!’ 

“‘These entries might have been considered 
commonplace if they had stood alone—but I ask 
of the candid reader who has duly weighed the many 
singular circumstances I have brought forward— 
last of all to turn with me to two very curious 
entries in his Diary—the one just before leaving 
Abbotsford for Paris, and the other while in London 
on his way thither. 

‘*He makes this entry at Abbotsford—‘ I havea 
curious fancy. I will go set two or three acorns 
and judge by their success in growing.’ 

‘*T need not here remind my readers of that 
vein of superstition in Sir Walter Scott’s mind. 
which he held in common with Dr. Johnson and 
many other illustrious men, in order to call their 
attention to this curious act of divination, done in 
private. and so significant of the tendency of his 
thoughts at the time towards incognito under- 
takings:—but he himself gives it a most distinct 
elucidation when so soon after—that is just before 
leaving London for Paris—he follows it with these 
words :—‘ I am considering like a fox at his shifts 
whether there be any way to dodge them—gsome 
new device to throw them off and have a mile or 
two of free ground while I have legs and wind left 
to use it. There is one way. To give novelty: 
to depend for success on the interest of a well- 
contrived story !—to make the world stare and gain 
anew march ahead of them all! ‘Well. Some- 
THING WE STILL WILL DO.’ 


* Liberty’s in every blow, 
Let us do or die!” 


We are not disposed to enter at great 
length into the examination of M. Cabany’s 
arguments, but he has certainly made out a 
strong &@ priori case for the genuineness of 
this manuscript; and the following remarks 
on the likelihood of Scott having written 
novels before those which sonioaed til cele- 
brated, have much force :— 


“TI would just briefly remark, that as it is 
acknowledged that concealment was habitual to 
him,—as he kept no diary till 1825,—and as 
Lockhart does not give all that private journal, 
but only such portions as he judged advisable—it 
follows, that any such sweeping assertion, as that 
no work can be by the author of ‘ Waverley’ which 
is not found mentioned in Dr. Lockhart’s ‘ Memoirs 
of Scott,’ is worth just as much as the paper it is 
written upon. 

‘Turning from Lockhart’s summary to the 
narrative itself, the first circumstance which 
arrested my attention was the early demonstration 
of a ‘ tale-telling’ faculty, and propensity in Scott 
—the repression of that peculiar talent— its exer- 
cise, in private, later in life, and its ultimate de- 
velopment to the public, only when he was ‘ con- 
strained’ to acknowledge authorships which could 
no longer be concealed... 

‘Thus I find him in 1786 writing romances in 
verse, ‘in four books, each containing 400 verses,’ 
and then committing them to the flames: and 
when I inquire into the cause of this, I find it to 
arise from the severity of the criticism of some 
friends—who were equally harsh towards his prose 
essays—-and from a diffidence in his own talents, 
increased, no doubt, by experiencing the truth of 
the saying, that a prophet hath no honour in the 
little circle around him, who, in their self-conceit, 
think they see through him. 

‘«That severity, which sent the first volume of 
‘ Waverley’ into retirement for eight years, was the 
true cause of the system of concealment which he 





adopted—a system not merely of secresy 
denial—for in 1796 he is pte averring wae 
had never written anything beyond sonnets to his 
mistress’ eyebrows, whilst, ten years before, he 
had burnt an epic of 1600 stanzas: and further on, 
in his diary, he says he is ready to give his 
affidavit, if it be necessary, that he is not the 
‘Great Unknown.’ 

‘Still his story-telling went on ; in the Paris. 
ment House and in the walks round Edinburgh ; 
where he was continually either pouring forth the 
overflowings of his own imagination, or borrowi 
the tales of others to ‘put cocked hats on their 
heads and canes in their hands, in order to make 
them presentable in company.’ 

“Did all the tales he then recounted,—did all 
the imagination which gave them birth, find vent 
for a space of twenty years in the collection of the 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border and in a volume 
of Descriptive Poetry every two years? Is it 
credible that such a story-teller, such a lover of 
ancient lore, who every year, at least, paid a | 
visit to Perthshire and the classic ground of Mac 
beth, or to the Border Counties of England and 
Scotland—and who often, as his ‘ grinder’ Weber 
told Mr. Ellis, had five works in hand at the same 
time,—is it within the range of probability that, 
amongst all these works, such an imaginator, 
such a worshipper of classic ground and pic. 
turesque scenery, would be committing no other 
record to paper of his impressions during these 
visits than what appears in the ‘ Life ? 

‘* We might safely give an answer in the negs- 
tive to such questions, on the ground of probabi- 
lity alone: but there exists a most singular docu- 
ment in the ‘ Life’ itself which proves that ther 
was something written—something which never 
saw the light of publication—and which is never 
so much as once elsewhere alluded to in Mr. Lock 
hart’s work ; for it was written, as we shall see, 
long before John Gibson Lockhart was made know 
to the world through the impertinences of Peter’ 
Letters. The notice of it is contained in a letter 
from James Ballantyne (Scott’s printer, and his 
greatest confidant) to Miss Edgeworth—wnitten 
14th November, 1814—that is, soon after the pub- 
lication of ‘Waverley ;’ and is in these words:— 

“¢T am not authorized to say—but I will ao 
resist my impulse to say—to Miss Edgeworth, that 
another novel, descriptive of more ancient manners 
still, may be expected ere long from the author 

‘Waverley.’ But I request her to observe that ! 
say this in strict confidence.’ 

**Now, that such a work must then have been 
in existence is clear ; whereas ‘Guy Mannering 
and the ‘ Antiquary,’ which followed ‘ Waverley, 
at the interval of a year each, were pictures of 
more recent manners—not of ‘more ancient. 
Romances, descriptive of more ancient manner, 
afterwards appeared ; but the periods of the sb 
sequent actual writing of those works are di 
tinctly recorded, and none of them could have beet 
the ‘ more ancient’ story-—the co-existence of which 
with ‘Waverley’ is borne testimony to by Jame 
Ballantyne.” 

Whether ‘Moredun’ be that work or nd, 
the foregoing considerations dispose of the 
assertion, that Mr. Skene, or ig Sir 
Walter’s surviving friends, must have had 
knowledge of every composition which p 
ceeded from his pen through his whole lite 
rary life. The probabilities of other wort 
having been written are great, and ot 4 
liar circumstances attending this alleg ds 
covery ought at least to have procured tor! 
fair inquiry and candid judgment. | 
sion must depend on internal evidence, 
will require more careful examination of < 
work than we have at present been 
give. In justification of M. Cabany, ands 
record of a remarkable incident in the 
of literature and criticism, whatever may , 
the result in so far as the truth of Seat 
authorship is concerned, we have 


right to give the detailed statement the 
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circumstances under which ‘Moredun’ appears 
before the public. Our opinion of the novel 
itself we reserve till next week. 








The Heiress of Haughton; or, the Mother's 
Secret. By the Author of ‘ Emilia Wynd- 
ham.’ Hurst and Blackett. 

Or the story of ‘Aubrey,’ one of the best 
novels of last season (‘L. G.,’ 1854, p. 440), 
‘The Heiress of Haughton’ is a continuation. 
Those who read the first part of the story 
will be curious to learn what became of 
Edward Aubrey, disinherited by his father, 
and his brother in possession of his property 
and of the woman in whom his heart was 
bound up. After his mysterious disappear- 
ance all his friends thought he was dead, but 
the reader is told that his resolution was to 
quit his country for ever. At the close of the 
present tale he reappears, in time to bring 
about order and happiness in a scene of much 
trouble and entanglement. The point of 
reatest interest in the book is where the 
icsiee of the tale, Imogene, daughter of 
William and of Lady Emma Aubrey, is made 
to feel that she is wrongfully the heiress of 
Haughton; and in obedience to a moral con- 
viction, nobly resolves to abandon the bright- 
est prospects of selfish enjoyment. The com- 
mencement of the mental struggle at this 
period is described. At the same time we 
must observe, in passing, that the author is 
too fond in her novels of representing her 
heroines as constrained by duty to marry one 
man while loving another. 


“There ‘are passages in some lives, when’ the 
soul, exposed to a fearful temptation, is summoned 
at once to cast down all that is dearest in the 
world, and, in the full extent of its meaning, ‘take 
up the cross,’ at the call of obedience and duty. 

“The soul struggles, as in deep waters, and a 
horror of great darkness overshadows her—stand- 
ing, as it were, upon the edge of that fearful gulf 
which severs the two eternal regions—trembling 
as she looks down into those depths of sin into 
which this one disobedience to the great command 
may hurl her—yet shuddering, reluctant, in the 
weakness of her mortality, before the immensity 
of the sacrifice she is called upon to make, when 
rd flings away all that this world contains most 

r. 


“In this strait, the soul of the young, but 


heroic girl was agonising—her a, i 
gon gony increased by 
that sort. of hesitating uncertainty as to what was 


the right—or, rather—I should say (for I think 
from the first, whatever others may have felt, she 
had uo hesitation herself as to what must be right) 
—tempted by the thousand pleading voices of con- 
tradictory feelings and principles, which it seemed 
impossible to reconcile—calling upon, and per- 
suading her to swerve from the direct line—the 
harrow path of rectitude—in obedience to the ten- 
der, faithful affection that yearned about her heart. 
Her love and constancy to Albert—his excel- 
ence, his sincere attachment—his broken hopes 
- heart, were pleaded!—How would he have 
. orned the station which he would have occupied 
y her side! What a faithful regent he would 
ve proved over her little empire !—Then her 
People !—how greatly everything connected with 
Fo welfare and happiness must depend upon 
jap eer she should choose! Could she have 
a better !— Alas ! — Where so well ?—And 
erga excessive happiness !—The virtuous, ra- 
fe tg yet rapturous happiness! Though it was 
= aw. age ate om be counted as no- 
5 an inestimable tr 
i to be flung away ? aa 
emus the voices dena and clamoyred. 
wef rhea one answer, 
Tmy in my conscience believe, that this 
- Property is not rightfully mine. The law gives it 





me, it is true, and my mother—with her usual 
resolute adherence to the exact truth, whatever her 
wishes may be—and I see how ardently she de- 
sires that which she believes to be just—my mother 
has not concealed this from me, that if I choose to 
hold this property I may. No power on earth can 
wrest it from me. But she tells me that I hold it 
by a double wrong—Ah, my father! I asked her 
not to enlighten me as to that; but in offering 
that prayer my heart made a secret vow, that the 
wrong—though unexplained—I would make good!’ 

‘« Perhaps my readers may think it an easy mat- 
ter to abdicate—to throw up a rich inheritance and 
become a beggar for conscience sake! ‘but, let 
not him that putteth on his armour rejoice like him 
who taketh it off.’ 

“Yet you will all anticipate what happened, 
and that right, in a heart like Imogene’s, tri- 
umphed. She would yield the inheritance to 
Edward Aubrey’s rightful heir. This was the 
first great sacrifice she felt called upon to make. 

“‘When she had established herself firmly in 
this resolution, she became more easy. If it had 
not been for the thoughts of Albert, she would 
have taken a certain pleasure in giving place to 
Eugene, whom, in spite of all his faults, she loved 
as a brother ; but to come penniless to Albert—to 
whom she had held out the prospect of such a rich 
endowment—and more especially as it regarded 
his family—could she bear to do it? His friends, 
she well knew, though expensive in their habits, 
were not rich. She had been upon too intimate 
terms with them not to be well aware of that cir- 
cumstance. She doubted whether it would be 
right—whether it would even be possible—for the 
marriage now to take place. He, just entering 
into life, to be hampered with a marriage to one 
without fortune or connexions. 

‘* ‘Nothing but this poor heart to give, now,’ 
as she said sadly to herself. 

‘“Of course she must release him from his en- 
gagement; that was. as she told herself, what she 
had to do in that meeting which she had so much 
desired. But there was a sweet, loving, flattering 
voice which whispered within her mind, that thus 
it would not all end—that they should not part 
thus for ever—and in this sweet hope she waited 
impatiently, yet not altogether unhappily, till 
Albert should appear. 

“We have seen that it was not until the after- 
noon that she received his note, and learned that 
her mother had forbidden him to come; and then 
she dimly recollected, as one does a half-remem- 
bered dream, something that had passed on the 
yesterday, about Eugene.” 


A further stage in this mental agony is 
reached, when Imogene receives from her old 
and faithful guardian and friend, Mr. Glen- 
roy, a letter, in which he tells her he is per- 
suaded that Eugene is indeed the son of her 
father’s elder brother, and that he is now 
convinced that the disinheritance had taken 

lace through misconception and injustice. 
he effect of the reception of this letter is 
described :— 


‘‘Do you know what it is to have the heart die 
within you? 

“Tt is a common expression—everybody talks 
of their heart dying within them, but do you know 
what it really is ? 

““ Few—very, very few—I trust and believe, have 
ever experienced it. 

“It is when, in the full springtide of youthful 
existence—before we have been hardened by disap- 
pointment, or have received one lesson in the ap- 
prenticeship of sorrow—life shuts in at once with 
all its prospects, and hope is totally extinguished. 

‘¢Then that human heart of flesh—whose nou- 
rishment is happiness, and the wine of whose exist- 
ence is hope—dies. 

“Sometimes it bursts at once, and there is an 
end of it. Sometimes it receives the mortal wound, 
and slowly, though surely, by degrees, expires. 

“Tt was as if her heart went at once quite cold. 

‘*Tt was not racked and torn with violent emo- 





tions ; she did not faint and fall down—far less 
shriek and tear her hair —far less than all, was she 
able to shed a tear. 

“She sat quite still,—chilled to the very core, 
as if all the warmth within was gone. 

‘* She saw it all. 

“There was neither help nor hope—nor even 
sympathy. It was plain, by the whole tenor of 
Mr. Glenroy’s letter, that he had not the slightest 
conception of the true distress of the case. The 
transference of affection—to her that invincible 
impossibility—seemed to him only one of those 
difficulties in human life which a little resolution 
might overcome. 

‘‘A pain, like other pains, to be struggled with 
and endured, in the cause of right. Not a crime 
against all that was best and most sacred in human 
nature—a sin as monstrous as impossible! 

‘* Her last anchor had now given way. Drifting 
on the wild ocean of despair, she felt that utter 
solitude of the soul which, to one still so young, so 
affectionate. so docile and good, so anxious to 
seek council, and so earnest to consider and 
follow it—was the extremity of desolation and 
ruin, 

‘* And so she remained passive for some time, 
in all the dreariness and darkness of her anguish. 

‘*She tried to look up—but even the very light 
above seemed darkened. She sank under that 
melancholy sense of utter abandonment, which is 
the final proof that the combat within is becoming 
too strong, and that the powers of life are about 
to give way. 

‘‘ That utter darkness never lasts long with the 
truly pious, loving, and humble—but. there are 
moments when this feeling of abandonment—-the 
last fierce trial of aftliction—is added to the rest. 
We should none of us taste the full bitterness of 
the cup if it were not so. 

‘* She could not at present reflect. She felt that 
some great resolution upon her part was called 
for—but it must be the work of time. Suddenly 
and hastily she would not take it. All that she 
could at present arrive at was, that whatsoever 
she felt convinced was right that she would endea- 
vour to do. 

‘* By-and-by she got up to return to the house. 
She was surprised at her own feebleness when she 
rose. It was as if she had gone through a sharp 
paroxysm of illness.” 


We follow no longer this painful scene, but 
turn to the last page, where all is set to rights 
according to the usual routine of such stories. 
The good point of the conclusion is, that the 
self-denying virtue of Imogene is rewarded, 
and Edward Aubrey himself, unexpectedly 
returning to the home of his fathers, is the 
agent by whom all isarranged. After gather- 
ing the outline of waat had happened during 
his absence, and learning the real state of mat- 
ters, especially that Imogene was pining in 
sickness from the disappointment in her affee- 
tions, his resolution was quickly taken :— 


‘Rather than sacrifice that sweet young crea- 
ture—perish Haughton and everything on earth 
he held dear! But he did not refuse to seek for 
some arrangement, some middle term, by which 
the rights of all might be adjusted. 

‘* We never know until an able, energetic, deter- 
mined spirit takes a matter up, what is or is not, 
possible in human affairs. 

“ He set himself at once to examine the strin- 
gency of those dispositions in her father’s will by 
which Imogene appeared to be bound. 

‘«In law papers—it is a sort of proverb I have 
heard—‘ He who binds can loose.’ It has been 
found so in the case of still more considerable inte- 
rests than even those in question here. 

‘The method was tried, and it was found pos- 
sible to release Imogene. 

‘« From the first hour thatthe hope was suggested, 
she began to rally; as that hope brightened, to 
mend; when the hope was i she was 
saved. 

‘“< Edward refused to listen to the tale of ‘ Alice 
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Craven’s Romance,’ as he persisted in calling it. 
He chose to continue te regard William as his own 
twin brother, and Imogene as his rightful heiress ; 
and he insisted upon an equal division of the pro- 
perty being made between the two children, as the 
only terms upon which he would aceept the least 
portion of it. 

‘* So Imogene and Eugene held Armidale, which 
it was not easy to divide between them in equal 
partnership, Edward had Haughton, and Imo- 
gene left it without regret. She had suffered too 
much to have any difficulty in giving it up. She 
loved Drystoke a thousand times better. 

‘* Imogene married Albert, and Eugene married 
Laura. 

** And I am afraid this is, after all, a very im- 
moral story, for lady Faulconer’s schemes met 
with a suecess which she very little deserved.” 

Detached passages, such as those which we 
have quoted, sustain the high opinion we for- 
merly expressed as to the talent and power 
of the author of ‘Aubrey,’ but we cannot 
praise the present novel as a whole. It con- 
tains most improbable incidents, and some 
scenes, such as the fatal fight at Eton, of a 
most disagreeable kind. In the construction 
of the story there is either want of skill or 
great carelessness. The broken unconnected 
way in which parts of the tale are brought 
forward will not satisfy intelligent readers, 
and must be potouner by a reviewer, In 

reparing even a passing novel, a writer is 

ound to the outlay of much labour and time, 
which may diminish immediate profit, but 
will secure a safer advantage in establishing a 
literary reputation, which a hastily written 
story like ‘The Heiress of Haughton’ must 
tend to damage. 





What I Know of the late Emperor Nicholas 
and his Family. By Edward Tracy Tur- 
nerelli. Churton. 

Or Mr. Turnerelli, and of his travels in Asiatic 

Russia, we gave some account in noticing 

(*L. G.’ 1854, p. 417) his book on ‘ Kazan 

and the Tartar Khans.’ Having resided for 

sixteen years in Russia, and having had some 
opportunity of gathering information about 

e late Czar Nicholas and the Imperial 
family, he rightly judges that. the British 
public will receive with interest what he has 
to tell on this subject. His opinion of the 
eharaeter of Nicholas is very different from 
that which was generally entertained of him 
in England towards the close of his life. 
Feelings of public hostility no doubt blinded 
—— judgment too often on this matter ; 

ut when the grave has closed over one so 
much hated and decried, Englishmen will 
not refuse to give fair hearing to what can be 
said in his fayour. Personally, Mr. Turne- 
relli has every reason to speak well of the late 

Czar. He received the Imperial patronage 

in the production of an expensive work of art, 

‘Views of Kazan,’ published at St. Petersburg. 

To the direction of the Emperor he once 

owed his life, when exposed to great danger 

on the Neva. The single boatman had lost 
all command of the boat, which was being 
drifted down towards the gulf, wedged in 

blocks of ice, when the Emperor sent down a 

company of pontonniers with a flying bridge, 

and his rescue was effected :— 

** At the command of Nicholas, a company of 
military amar me oy with boats, planks, utensils, 
&c., had hurried to the river's side. 

‘* * Make a bridge,’ eried the Tzar, ‘and the 
sooner you do it, Rebiata (children), the better I 
will thank you,’ 
pontonniers set. to work with a mar: 
¥ellous activity. They eut with their hatchets a 





hole in the ice, placed a boat in it, then cut another, 
placing planks on these boats as they advanced, and 
continuing this work, in less than a quarter of an 
hour, this bridge was finished. 

‘** Did I not say that our ‘Batouchka Tzar’ 
would save us!’ cried the moujik, as he rushed on 
the fragile bridge ; I following in the rear. 

‘* On reaching the shore, the moujik flung him- 
self reverentially on the earth before the Emperor, 
and kissed the ground in token of his gratitude. 

“TI, on my part, taking off my hat, bent before 
the Emperor, with a silent but, I trust, with as 
sineere a feeling of thankfulness as the bearded 
Russian himself. 

‘** You have bad a narrow escape, Sir,’ said 
Nicholas to me, with a good-natured smile, 

‘* §T rejoice, Sire, in the danger I ran, since it 
has procured me the honour of owing my preserva- 
tion to your Majesty.’ 

‘‘The Emperor appeared to be flattered by my 
answer, and added :— 

***AmT right in taking you for an English- 
man ?’ 

*§ *T am go, Sire,’ 

‘* € Your name ?’ 

‘*T mentioned it. 

‘* Well,’ said Nicholas, ‘I am glad it is to one 
of your countrymen I have rendered this slight 
service,’ 

“¢T trust, Sire, my countrymen, when they 
hear of this action, will share, in some degree, the 
deep gratitude which I feel at this moment.’ 

‘*The Emperor, bidding me an adieu, accom- 
panied, with his usual military salute, sat on his 
droschki, and drove away, saying before he left, 
some few words in Russ to the grandmaster of 
police who stood beside him, 

‘* The latter approached me, asked me whether 
Thad any friends on the Admiralty side, and on 
my answering in the negative, recommended an 
hotel to me, telling me that all would be provided 
for me until I could return to my friends.” 


The way of the Ozar’s daily life is thus 
described :— 


‘*The Emperor Nicholas was in the habit of 
rising early in the morning, some even say at sun- 
rise. He threw on an old grey military cloak 
which served him for a morning gown, and sat 
down at his writing-table in this costume, to pre- 
pare his orders for the ministers, generals, &c., 
who were to visit him in the course of the morning. 

‘* At eight o’clock, he dressed himself, and went 
out to take a walk on the Quay of the Court, along 
the banks of the Neva. 

‘It is strictly forbidden by the Russian laws to 
present petitions in the street to the sovereign, yet 
many an unfortunate dared to break through this 
injunction, and more than one poor soldier, widow, 
and serf, has had, to my personal knowledge, the 
courage to select this hour of the morning prome- 
nade to present to the Emperor Nicholas their 
requests, and not unavailingly either, (as I shall 
show in another page.) An nine o'clock he re- 
turned home to take his breakfast; at ten was 
ready to receive the different functionaries ; 
between that hour and noon, he read and 
signed a multitude of papers, gave directions to 
the minister of war, the governor-general of St. 
Petersburg, &e. &c. 

‘* At one o'clock, his phaeton, droschki or sledge, 
was at the door of the palace, and in it the Em- 
peror took his place, and drove to visit some 
establishments in the capital; a hospital, bar- 
racks, &c. He arrived a l’improviste, entered 
by a back door, mounted the private staircase, 
and woe to Monsieur le Directeur and his co-ope- 
rators, if all was not in proper order; they re- 
membered to their cost that unexpected visit of the 
Emperor Nicholas. Or he went to a review, at- 
tended at some religious or military ceremony, and 
as may well be imagined, there was always 
plenty of such business for his Majesty to attend 
to. 


‘* At three o'clock, almost daily, he might be 
séen walking down the Grande Morskaia, one of 
the peinsieie dhteste of St; Petersburg; to pay 2 








visit to the Grand-duchess Marie, his favourite 
daughter. In summer dressed in a general's yyj. 
form of the Preobrajinsky guard, and in winter 
with the addition of a grey. cloak wadded or lined 
with a light fur, As he passed on, every person 
stopped respectfully to bow to him, and stood gti 
tili his Majesty had passed them, to which the Em. 
peror replied with his usual military salute. 

“* At five o'clock he sate down to dinner~anj 
such a dinner! the plainest possible—the Emperor 
Nicholas was no epicure, no pamperer of his appe. 
tite—a simple dish of the common Russian cabbage. 
soup, called ¢schz, the national dish of the peasants 
a slice of the black bread, used by the lower 
classes, a glass of grass, the sour national beye 
is what pleased Nicholas far better than dainty 
viands and recherché ragouts ; and the former he 
generally partook of. No wine, or at least very, 
very rarely—no smoking, for Nicholas detested the 
fumes of tobacco—in fact, a more abstemious man 
at his meals it would have been difficult to find in 
any country or any circle of society. 

‘* After dinner, immediately after, he retired to 
the boudoir of the Empress, and spent an hour or 
two with her and his family ; his affection for the 
Empress is well known, but the full extent of itis 
known to few. When she was sick, the Em 
attended upon her himself, watched weit 
her bed-side, prepared and administered her food 
or medicines, and showed her every care and atten- 
tion that the most solicitous parent could show to 
a favourite child. This affection for his suffering 
wife was one of the most amiable traits in the 
Emperor’s character. 

‘* In the evening, at a later hour, the Emperor 
went with or without the Empress to the theatre, 
circus, to a public ball or masquerade—he was 
particularly partial to the latter species of amuse 
ment. About midnight he returned home, often 
worked for a couple of hours before he retired to 
rest, then went to bed upon a hard horse-hair mat- 
tress, stretched upon a small iron bedstead, and 
got up the following morning to resume the routine 
thus described, which may be taken as the common 
mode in which the Emperor Nicholas passed every 
day of the year when he resided in the capital of 
his empire. It is indeed but justice to say, that 
no man in Europe, prince or peasant, worked 
harder or more willingly than Nicholas.” 


Many anecdotes are told illustrative of the 
Emperor's love of justice, his clemency, his 
generosity, and other good qualities. We give 
one or two examples :— 

‘* The Emperor was travelling, and stopping ats 
post-station, he beheld standing at the door a pale 
emaciated young officer, who bowed to him ashe 
was entering the house. 

‘‘ Nicholas felt interested in the young man, and 
approaching him said: ‘ What brings you to this 

lace ?’ 

‘¢ «Sickness, Sire. I have received a leave of 
absence to try and improve my health at Odessa. 

‘¢ § What is the matter with you ?’ 

‘« ¢T suffer from a disease of the lungs.’ 

« «Then Odessa, I fear, will be of little benefit 
to you. You should go to Italy. Is there any 
impediment ?’ o 

‘* «My means, Sire, will not allow of a similar 
expense.’ 

“<They shall be furnished to you. Keep up 
your spirits ; you will, I hope, soon be better. 60 
to Palermo. The expenses of your journey and of 
your sojourn there, I shall have the pleasure 
defraying. Let me hear from time to time how 
you are. 

‘« Nicholas took a note of the name and addres 
of the officer, and the money was sent him # 
Odessa, as the Emperor had promised. 

‘This last anecdote I can at least vouch for} 
unfortunately, the poor youth did not reach Italy. 
He got worse at Odessa—was unable to continue 
his journey, and shortly after died. 

On one occasion, I was walking on the quy 





of the court in Petersburg, nearly opposite the 
Marble Palace, where there is a ferrying-place 0 
the Neya. A dispute had arisen between s 
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man and a soldier: the boatman claimed a half- 
ny from the latter for his passage. This was 
contrary to the laws, which direct that the soldiers 
—one at a time at least—shall pass the river free ; 
but the boatman, in spite of the laws, would be 
paid, and seized the cloak of the soldier, refusing 
to give it up. This was the cause of the contest. 

“Just as they were wrangling up walks the 
Emperor, and calling the soldier to him, inquires 
what was the matter. It was explained to him. 

“¢@o to the barracks,’ said Nicholas, address- 
ing the soldier, ‘ and tell them to give you a new 
cloak, And as you,’ said he, to the boatman, 
‘have taken such a fancy to the coat of a soldier, 
you shall wear it,’ and he sent him to the ranks in 
the Caucasus.” 

Of the charges brought against Nicholas, 
and the general estimate of his character, the 
author thus speaks :— 

“The anecdotes I have related have shown the 
Emperor Nicholas in the light which I have been 
in the habit of viewing him. They are all very 
fayourable to his character, I am aware, but they 
are at least, for the most part, suchas I was, more 
or less, witness to ; and I can only speak of this 
monarch as I have known him. Attribute the 
fact to whatever cause you will, but it is a positive 
truth, that during my long sojourn in Russia, all 
that I witnessed, nay, all that I heard, was in 
general favourable to this sovereign. If he com- 
mitted bad actions, he certainly took great care to 
keep them secret, or his subjects take good care 
not to speak of them. Certain it is, I heard of 
none; on the contrary, wherever I went, among 
the nobles, merchants, employés, and foreigners, 
the tone in which Nicholas was spoken of, was one 
of unvaried admiration and respect. With the 
lower classes this was even carried to a degree 
amounting to worship. Would you have me, 
therefore, to prove how thoroughly patriotic I am, 
invent a tissue of dreadful tales, and lay them un- 
scrupulously to the charge of the Tzar? That I 
cannot possibly do, There are many, very many, 
who have told you before, and will tell you again, 
that ‘the Emperor was licentious, tyrannical, 
harsh, cruel, vindicative, &c. &c.’ All that may, 
or may not be true. I neither affirm it nor deny 
it, But one thing I can state with conviction, 
that it has not been my lot during the sixteen 
years I in his empire, to be witness to any 
actions that might induce me to believe him so.” 


The notices of the new Czar, Alexander, 
will at this time be read with much interest:-— 


“The present Tzar inherits the beauty of his 
father and his fine majestic figure. His features, 
however, are not so regular as those of the late 
Emperor, but. there is probably more of kindness 
and less of sternness in their expression. 

* * * * * 

_ “There is no doubt that the present Emperor 
is of a most amiable, kind, and benevolent disposi- 
tion ; the only fault I have heard found with him, 
for some people will find fault with everything, is 
that he is too much so, some retend, even to 
weakness. God grant he may elevate remain so, 
say I, for excess of kindness and benevolence is 
not to be despised in any one, and above all, in a 
Russian autocrat, * * * 

“The present Tzar enjoys in every part of the 
ave great popularity and attachment, but no- 
ha more than in Finland. Ata very early age, 
ea what particular motive I know not, the late 
ae Nicholas appointed his son and heir 

eellor of the University of Helsingfors, and 
sent him to Finland to give its population an op- 
prey of becoming acquainted with the prince. 
me the Finlanders as well as the Swedes 
delighted with the Grand-duke, and he, on his 
ed the greatest interest in the country. 
nee that period, a kind of sweet sympathy has 
reigned between the prince and the inhabitants of 
Finland, which both have shown on more than one 
Occasion, 
instance I remember. Some troubles 
Helsingfors, in which the students of 





the University took part in'a somewhat insubordi- 
nate manner, refusing to obey the orders of their 
chief, the Curator. The affair was represented to 
the late Emperor in a rather serious light. The 
young Grand-duke immediately set out for Helsing- 
fors, which is some three hundred miles from his 
capital, to examine into the causes of the turmoil. 
His gentle character and well-known love for Fin- 
land soon set matters to rights. "Tis so easy a 
thing for a prince to govern when he is beloved. 
After this affair, the present Emperor became still 
more popular and beloved than ever, and I verily 
believe his presence and words would go far to sup- 
press any popular rising in Finland, should such 
ever take place in that country.” 


Of the extent of the accomplishments and 
acquirements of the Grand Duke Constantine, 
a highly laudatory account is given :— 

‘*From what I know of the Grand-duke and of 
his character, I feel thoroughly convinced that he 
is yet destined to play a prominent part, both in 
Russia and in Europe. He is not only a man of 
immense talent, but he is a man of genius, and 
depend upon it, the world will yet hear of him 
more than they have hitherto done, God grant 
that it may be in a way that will diminish the 
ills of humanity, not increase them, He has in 
his family a beautiful example—that of the Em- 
peror Alexander, who died beloved and regretted 
by all, at home and abroad—let us trust that the 
great talents of the Grand-duke Constantine may 
be directed in a way that will render his memory 
as dear to his countrymen and the human race as 
is that of his uncle, who has been surnamed in 
Russia ‘The Benign.’ ”’ 


While Mr. Turnerelli’s book leaves on the 
whole a favourable impression of the Imperial 
family, it presents proofs of the low civiliza- 
tion and bad political condition of the Russian 
empire. The very instances which are given 
of the despotic justice and extraor 
clemency of the Czar, go to prove that the 
ordinary arrangements of the social system 
and of government are imperfect or corrupt. 
It is only in countries of a rude state of 
civilization that the common forms and rules 
of law and justice are superseded by the 
despotism, whether for good or evil, of rulers 
aan magistrates. Most of the anecdotes 
which Mr. Turnerelli ame in praise of the 
late Emperor are in disparagement of the 
political and social condition of his subjects. 
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A Ramble through Normandy; or, Scenes, 
Characters, and Incidents in a Sketching 
Excursion through Calvados. By George 
Musgrave, M.A. Bogue. 

Normanpy is the country of all others on 
the Continent in which Englishmen ought to 
feel a deep interest. Apart from historical 
associations, this district of France is the 
most English in its scenery, its productions, 
and the character of its people. Whether 
beside the chalk cliffs of the coast, or amidst 
the green orchards, and on the furze-clad hills 
of the interior, the tourist is perpetually re- 
minded of his own dear island. The repro- 
duction of English scenery is pig oar | re- 
ferred to by Mr. Musgrave, as in the follow- 
ing account of the country between Caen 
and Vire, in the southern district of Cal- 
vados :— 

** As we advanced, the country began to be so 
like ‘Devonshire, that had I been riding from 
Exeter to the Moors, through Sir Laurence Palk’s 
and the Courtenay estates, the scene would have 
been identical. Even the red earth was not want- 


ing; and the hotly Cements furze mingling 
the lilac and bright purple heather on the 








region, strengthened the resemblance. By half- 
past nine o’clock we reached the summit of a long 
steep hill, from which, in the night-time, the light- 
house lanterns overlooking Havre are distinctly 
visible at a distance of sixty miles, Here we 
reached the estate belonging to the family of old 
Marshal Grouchy— Chateau la Ferritre. The 
view from this lofty eminence—the head-quarters, 
one would imagine, of vigorous health—overlook- 
ing the extent of country travelled over after 
leaving Caen, was the counterpart of that beheld 
from the top of Boughton Hill, in Kent 
—looking westward; but no river was visible, 
This was succeeded, very soon, by another wild 
region of granite, fern, heath, furze, and short 
underwood growth, which was almost as speedily 
supplaced by a range of beautifully undulating 
surface of wood and orchard, corn-fields and mea- 
dows, beyond which, at vast distance, rose the 
summits of faintish blue hills on the frontiers of 
Calvados. We were, therefore, not far from Beny- 
Bocage. We had already passed through Villers- 
Bocage, changing horses there, The groves here- 
about seemed to be on the main road itself, which 
was completely shaded by beech and mountain ash, 
growing in a deep red soil, All of a sudden a 
grand panorama opened upon us, which, had I 
beheld it in a mirror, I should have declared to be 
the prospect enjoyed by travellers on the Maidstone 
road (northerly), from that part of Deptling Hill 
which commands a bird's eye view of the country 
between Leeds Castle and Town Malling, Not 
even the white chalky road was wanting, in the 
foreground; and, had we been driving into Boxley, 
the descent immediately following could not have 
more strongly corroborated the likeness. It is a 
common saying that every human face has its 
duplicate. One often descries these startling 
counterparts of Nature’s seenery in travelling. 
Confusion seemed now to have made its master- 
piece; for I felt as if I had been spirited away, 
far away from France, and restored to my own 
coupler 5 and that part of the twelve miles’ drive 
from Exeter to Moreton Hampstead, which exhi- 
bits the largest extent of granite rock intermingling 
with wood and heather, was the spot where my 
imagination’s eye was now resting. This vision, 
however, fading, the scene changed into a series of 
Gaspar-Poussin-like pictures: deep valleys filled 
for miles with the Been foliage of oak forests, 
crested occasionally with craggy dark-blue hills, 
and bordered at the roadside by undulating grassy 
glens which I designate as the Gainsborough bits 
of painting. Birch, oak, and elm contended for 
precedency in the slopes of a long descent where 
every foot of land seemed given up to timber 
growth; not a dwelling in sight, for many miles ; 
and then, behold, on our regaining the high level 
which the line of road had been so long traversing, 
another glorious coup d’cil, another panorama of 
hills and valleys, woods and orchards, pastures and 
gardens, golden stubbles, and ‘ green- 
grounds,’ as Thomson expresses it, burst upon the 
sight with new and inconceivable delight, to which 
not all my remembrances of the marches of Ancona, 
the mountain scenery of the Abruzzi, or the heights 
of Loretto, could parallel a fellow-gratification.” 
Mr. Musgrave, as all travellers in Nor- 
mandy ought to be, is a lover of antiquities 
as well as of the picturesque, and with pencil 
as well as pen he has on record some of 
the sights with which his archwological taste 
was regaled in this region, so rich in archi- 
tec remains. The more remarkable of 
these structures are so familiarly known in 
England, from the drawings and the descrip- 
tions of artists and travellers, that we refrain 
from quoting any extracts from this portion 


of the journal, only remarking that many 
eurious and striking details will be found in 
the book, deserving the attention of the arche- 


ologist. We give the of a visit toa 
most valuable collection of prints and illus- 
trations of Normandy in the possession of a 
worthy citizen of Caen, the existence of which 








“One 
had arisen at 





round projecting masses of granite, in the quarry 
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may not be known to many lovers of anti- 
quity and of art in England :— 

“Some inquiries set on foot by me, during m 
sojourn in Caen, respecting prints and illustrations 
of Normandy, which I failed to obtain, introduced 
me to the acquaintance of Monsieur Mancell, ci- 
devant bookseller, publisher, and print-collector, 
whose connoisseurship and love of fine arts had 
induced him to take a journey to Rome, some 
years since (I think in 1844) at the instance of a 
friend residing in that city, who informed him of 
one of the most valuable opportunities ever offered 
for the purchase, at one moment of time, of a 
complete and perfect collection of the finest works 
of every engraver and etcher, from the day of 
Albert Durer-to the middle of the present century. 
The matchless collection of Cardinal Fesch com- 
prised the chefs d’euvres from England, France, 
Germany, Flanders, Holland, Italy, and Spain. 
The Cardinal died, and Mancell bought all. He 
showed me hundreds of massive folios, labelled, 
dated, and classed, according to the nation and 
age in which each engraver flourished. I question 
if Duke Albert’s gallery, in Vienna, contains half 
the sets. All the superb and most costly folio 
editions, published at Naples, as illustrations of 
the Museo Borbonico—the splendid publications 
exhibited with such pride at the Vatican, the 
Louvre, the Bibliothtque Royale of Paris, immor- 
talising the designs and delineation of the great 
schools of painting—the duplicates of the choicest 
prints displayed to critical eyes in our own unri- 
valled British Museum—are included in the late 
Cardinal’s collection, amplified by a vast addition 
of inestimable value from similar treasure amassed 
by the deceased Lucien Bonaparte; all which be- 
came the property of Monsieur Mancell, at the 
cost of some thousands of pounds. He showed 
me 2000 portraits of remarkable men of England, 
and proof-prints of all Woollett’s, Boydell’s, Bar- 
tolozzi’s, Strange’s, and Lebas’ best works; line 
and soft-ground engravings by évéry’master that 
ever attained to celebrity, from the invention to 
the perfection of the art ; and all in such beautiful 
condition as to render the finest finish clearly per- 
ceptible without aid of any lens. ‘All that is pre- 
cious in the illustrations of the Roman, Florentine, 
Lombard, Venetian, Neapolitan, Flemish, French, 
and Spanish schools, may be examined at will in 
this glorious and almost boundless galaxy of highest 
art; and I may truly say the mere glances I was 
enabled to take of even the specimen volumes, 
afforded me the highest gratification of taste I ever 
experienced since I could first hold a pencil, or 
scratch upon a copper-plate. Monsieur Mancell 
is now a town councillor, a member of the Board 
of Trade, and a magistrate, and has altogether 
relinquished his interesting business, having retired, 
beyond the middle-age of life, to his newly-pur- 
chased private residence—a very comfortable home, 
too, in Rue de Langunnerie; and having previously 
informed me of the sum at which he acquired this 
inexhaustible treasure, he told me, in confidence, 
what amount of money would induce him to part 
with it. I expressed my opinion that it ought 
never to be divided: that either one individual, or 
a nation, should secure the collection in its present 
integrity ; as he said, in reply, he fervently hoped 
might eventually be the case. I have in my mind’s 
eye a purchaser ; and trust some honoured merchant- 
vessel may reach the British shores, laden, inter 
alia, with this invaluable annexation to the cabi- 
nets already enriched by the most liberal patrons 
of art and science in the world. Mancell also 
bought fourteen paintings, formerly in the Cardinal’s 
gallery, which I saw at Rome in 1820; one of these, 
by Berghem (3-ft. 10-in. by 3-ft.), cost him 2401. 
Tt looks as fresh as if it had been painted twenty 
years ago rather than in 1643. He informed me 
that my old schoolfellow, Payne, one of the most 
eminent bibliographers now living, purchased four 
manuscripts from him, at a cost of 4000 francs.” 

Of some parts of Normandy, in which we 
have ourselves wandered in former days, Mr. 
Musgrave’s clever sketches and lively de- 
scriptions have recalled pleasant recollections. 








The thirty days’ stay in France, which was 
the amount of his sojourn, has been turned to 
the best possible account, and his journal may 
serve as a useful guide-book to tourists, as 
well as an agreeably written account of a 
country thus apostrophised by one of the 
most popular of living French authors, Jules 
Janin:—“‘ La Normandie! Terre bénie du 
Ciel! Les vieux Ages y vivent encore dans leur 
sévere élégance, dans toute la majesté de leurs 
souvenirs. Terre féconde en vieilles ruines, 
en frais paysages; également chére & l’his- 
torien et au peintre, jamais elle ne sera trop 
célébrée.” 








NOTICES. 


The Calendar of Victory: being a Record of 
British Valowr and Conquest by Sea and Land 
on every day in the Year. By the late Major 
Johns, R.M., and Lieut. P. H. Nichols, R.M. 
Longman and Co. 

From the days of Crecy and Agincourt, and from 

dates earlier than these, from the battle of Has- 

tings and the First Crusade, this volume presents a 

chronicle of the successes of the English arms by 

sea and land, arranged as a calendar of events for 
every day in the year. The military and naval 
occurrences form separate portions of the work. 

The materials are chiefly derived from Beatson’s 

‘Naval and Military Memoirs of Great Britain,’ 

Schomberg’s ‘ Naval Chronology,’ James’ ‘ Naval 

History,’ Allen’s ‘Battles of the British Navy,’ 

Coxe’s ‘Memoirs of the Duke of Marlborough,’ 

Napier’s ‘History of the Peninsular War,’ and 

other well known authorities. In a work of so 

large a scope the space at disposal for narrating 
each event is very limited, but the most memorable 
facts are given. Some slight errors we notice, 
and some of the details of the carrying out the plan 
of the work are open to objection. The selection 
of occurrences is in some respects a little arbitrary, 
as in the introduction of battles of the civil 
war of the time of Charles I. We scarcely count 
these English victories on either side, and when 
they were admitted, the battle of Newbery need 
not have had a whole column of description, when 
that of Worcester is disposed of in seven lines. 

The king’s forces in the latter case were chiefly 

Scots, and the victory may thus be reckoned an 

English one. However, these and similar points are 

trivial in a work the general plan of which is good, 

and the execution of it well carried out. The 
book was projected and commenced by the 
late Major Johns of the Royal Marines, and has 
been continued and completed by Lieutenant 

Nichols of the same corps. These officers have 

rendered a good service in the preparation of such 

a volume, adapted for youthful readers, and likely 

to foster in them an honourable spirit of enterprise 

and of patriotism. 


Adventures of Frank Ogilby. By the Rev W. 
Wickenden, B.A. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 
Mr. WICKENDEN, known to many readers as ‘ the 
bard of the forest,’ and the Anglo-Circassian, is a 
voluminous writer, notwithstanding all his troubles 
and disadvantages. According to his own account of 
himself, ‘‘it is not very often we see four distinct 
works, averaging four hundred and sixty - pages, 
brought out in the course of a little more than 
eighteen months: and this is rendered more re- 
markable, when it is considered that all this was 
done by my own unassisted energy ; that I belong 
to no clique of writers ; that I stand quite isolated 
and alone; and that for the whole period above 
recorded I was racked with the most painful of all 
diseases, stone, and twice an inmate of one of the 
metropolitan hospitals, where a very large portion 
of the books was written, although I had to 
undergo twelve agonizing operations. I mention 
plain simple facts, patent to hundreds. I properly 
leave comment to others.” Comments we do not 
intend to make, our only object being to give what 
publicity our columns afford to the notice of the 
publication of another work by an author who has 
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a OE 
claims upon the charitable consideration if not the 2 
critical approval of literary readers, The story of Tt 
‘Frank Ogilby’ is marked by the usual character In 
istics of the writer, presenting much variety of oh. ( 
servation of life and character, expressed in a style 1 
not always marked by the taste or refinement {, M 
be expected in a man of Mr. Wickenden’s educ, tow 
tion and original calling. The best parts of the A va 
book are those of which the scenes are laid in of its 
Wapping and Whitechapel, and other places little hope fe 
attractive either to the Muses or the Graces, but per . 
among the denizens of which the author has ‘ee 
by circumstances, thrown. In a book announea ert 
by Mr. Wickenden for speedy publication, entitled Pe 
© Revelations of a Poor Curate,’ there will be i 
for striking descriptions and useful comments, and 
if written with discretion and care it can 
fail to be a popular work. “—_ In Sha 
; division, 
The Olden and Modern Times, with Other. Poem, and com 
By the Rev. W. Smith Marriott, M.A. Riving- Brighto 
tons. and Nor 
THE writer of these poems, though now rector of is presel 
a parish in Kent, seems to be a Dorsetshire man, for rail 
or at least to select that country for celebration in road it 
his rhymes :— parallel 
“ Few counties can with Dorset vie historic 
In ancient aristocracy. places, 
Her yeomen are an honest race ; to each 
Oh! may they ever know their place! a 
Ne’er strive to ape their betters,—who and Col 
Despise their claims whene’er they do. A ne 
Ye Yeomen! if ye would be wise, by the 
Seek not for foreign luxuries, Co.), ¢ 
Stick to your double Dorset beer, 4iPy 
And all the world ye need not fear. pel of | 
* * * * * Int 
“ And now remains but little space mont 7 
For those that would a volume grace, Rev. | 
The Dorset Fair ! whose charms could I ‘atdsee 
In more than one well specify ; in 
But others full as lovely might dition 
With equal reason, equal right, - Englis 
Assert a claim to beauty’s zone, the d: 
iu Did I attempt to single one. 
* * * * * morta 
“ An! long in peace, dear Dorset, shine! the tit 
Well might a sweeter lay than mine their | 
From some more favoured bard p not b 
More worthy of the minstrel’s meed ; " 
Yet—till some nobler Bard aspire vatels 
In Dorset’s praise to tune the lyre— publis 
Although the tribute humble be— valley 
Accept a grateful minstrelsy.” hive, 
Mr. Marriott is a vehement denouncer of ‘The const 
Manchester School” of politicians, his indignation narch 
against whom inspires him in these lines :— ment 
‘ 
“Ts it for these old England must and | 
Bid ancient honour lick the dust ? meth 
Must sainted abbeys prostrate lie, pract 
Whilst Mammon’s churches dare the sky? Alpi 
Shall o’ergrown factories crowd the space this 
The vast cathedral erst did grace? ort 
Must chivalry, dishonour’d, rust, objec 
‘Neath cotton lords, and ‘ devil’s dust ? ‘A 
“Disguise the truth as best you may, the ] 
Hear what an honest bard will say— The 
There is a contest now begun, Bela 
Which in its issue, lost or won, 
Involves old England’s future glory— now 
Or—shall she only live in story! Mr. 
Shall landlords and the land defer in 
To cotton lords and Manchester ? pe 
“Jive and let live’—was once the rule; the 
Not now, in Manchester’s pert school ; ° 
* Live if you can,’ ‘neath rampant trade, au 
If not ‘Ve victis!’ soon is said. usec 
But ah! this truth th’ historic page rst 
Has chronicled from age toage, thai 
© When trade increases, men decay’— 
For Luere eats their hearts away.” wer 
ith like severity The 
Peel and Gladstone are dealt with like | 1 ool 
their commercial and financial notions being so Sw 
ful in the eyes of this rural rector of the old : dh 
the author venting his spleen against the former +. 
this bright jeu d’esprit in a foot-note, “Sir oy Th 
Peel’s banner proved to be cotton and not hy 
and that of those who trusted in him has od 
been worsted.” What Mr. Marriott truly reverence bu 
may be gathered from his allusion to Gori Prince be 
Regent, in his description of a seat in D ol pe 
once honoured by the residence of that gallant pa: 
estimable Prince— th 
“ Who, when be Noe oe ’s halls, th 
But to remembrance s é 
The time when horn and hound and chace- bo 
Once borrowed there a princely grace ? : 
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There in the days of youth and mirth 
Dwelt the ‘first gentleman’ on earth, 
nd on prince whose splendid reign 
In after-ages will attain 

(When Wellington’s unequalled glory 
From envy pure shall live in story) 

That praise which to its laurels now 
Malignant tongues will not allow.” 


A few pieces of sacred poetry are given at the close 
of the volume, so good in tone and style, that we 
hope they are the fruits of later and wiser medita- 
tions, and that the political pieces have been 
thrown off during some passing excitement, which 
the reverend author will regret that he has per- 
petuated in print. 








SUMMARY. 


Ix Sharpe's Road-Book for the Rail, western 
division, including the lines south of the Thames, 
and comprising the South- Western, South-Eastern, 
Brighton and South Coast, Great Western, London 
and North- Western, and neighbouring lines (Bogue), 
is presented a complete and well-arranged handbook 
for railway travellers, on the plan of the old post- 
road itineraries, tabular views of the lines in 

el columns being given, with detailed notices, 
historical, descriptive, and statistical, of the several 
places, after the style of the gazetteers, appended 
toeach line. It is a carefully prepared, accurate, 
and convenient railway road- book. 

A new volume of the Sabbath Evening Readings, 
by the Rev. Dr. Cumming (Hall, Virtue, and 
Co.), contains lectures and expositions on the Gos- 
pel of St. John. 

In the Notes of a Tour in the Valleys of Pied- 
mont in the Summer of 1854, by the Hon. and 
Rev. B. W. Noel, M.A. (Nisbet and Co.), many 
interesting notices are given of the present con- 
dition of this country and of its people, in whom 
Englishmen have always felt deep interest since 
the days of Milton, whose noble sonnet has im- 
mortalized their sufferings and their heroism. From 
the time of Cromwell, who generously interfered for 
their protection, the sympathy of this country has 
not been shown in a national way, although, pri- 
vately, something has been done since Dr. Gilly 
published his valuable book on the people of the 
valleys. After ages of persecution, better days 
have dawned on the Vaudois churches, under the 
constitutional government of the Sardinian mo- 
narchy. Mr. Noel’s book contains a clear state- 
ment of the present state of affairs in Piedmont 
and Savoy, and also gives suggestions as to the 
methods by which his readers may best render 
practical aid to the poor and pious people of these 
Alpine valleys. It is a work in which the charm 
of historical associations is combined with the higher 
objects of Christian charity. 

An episode of the first French Revolution, during 
the Reign of Terror, forms the subject of a book, 
The Massacre at the Carmes in 1792, by Robert 
Belaney, M.A., late vicar of Arlington, Sussex, 
how a member of the Church of Rome (Lumley). 
Mr. Belaney gives a narrative of this horrible 
massacre, when an archbishop, two bishops, and 
about two hundred priests were put to death by 
the mob, or, as it is expressed on the title page, 

suffered martyrdom for the faith.” The case is 
used as an argument for the present ecclesiastical 
views of the author, but the truth of history is 
that the massacre took place only because they 
Were priests, and belonged to the privileged classes. 

ey were victims of revolutionary violence, but 
hot necessarily martyrs to the Christian faith. The 
Swiss guards lain at the same time have as much 
claim to the honour of martyrdom. It is too bad 
to twist to polemical ‘uses the facts of history. 
The refusal of the clergy of Paris to take the oath 
to the new constitution of the Gallican Church was 
He'd noble, as arising from conscientious grounds, 
ut their treatment by the government and the 
People was based on ‘Political, not on religious 
considerations, The immediate impulse to the 
rv was the declaration of a mob orator that 
the Prussians, instigated by the aristocrats and 
dl ater were marching on Paris. But the 
interesting, and well worth reading. The 





account of the condition and duties of the present 
clergy of France offers matter for comparison 
with the work done by the clergy of Protestant 
England, with vastly greater wealth and influence ; 
and we have pleasure in adding that the book is 
written in a tone of earnestness and of charity. 

The third volume of the Works of Edmund 
Burke, in Bohn’s British Classics (H. G. Bohn), 
contains political miscellanies, including the speech 
on the Nabob of Arcot’s Debts, Letters on the 
Penal Laws against Irish Roman Catholics, and 
various papers on French affairs, and on the policy 
of Great Britain with respect to France, 

In the Standard Library the third volume is 
published of Dr. J. A. Condé’s History of the 
Dominion of the Arabs in Spain, translated by 
Mrs. Jonathan Foster, a book somewhat tedious 
to read as a history, but full of details suggestive 
of romantic scenes of old Moorish and Christian 
chivalry. 

Reprinted from the ‘Edinburgh Review, with 
additions, are Essays, Ecclesiastical and Social, by 
the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M.A. (Longman and 
Co.) Thearticles are—The Church in the Mountains, 
an account of the rural clergy of Wales and the 
English mountainous districts; Church Parties, 
an article which attracted much notice, and caused 
much discussion at the time of its publication ; 
Ecclesiastical Economy; Vestries and Church 
Rates; Mormonism; and Agitation and Legis- 
lation against Intemperance. It is a volume of 
most important matter on the ecclesiastical and 
social condition of England. 

On subjects too strictly professional to admit of 
more than passing notice in our columns, are the 
following medical treatises: Surgical and Patho- 
logical Observations, by Edwin Canton, F.R.C.S. 
(Highley) ; and An Essay on the Action of Medi- 
cines on the System, by Frederick William Head- 
land, M.B., F.L.S. (Churchill), an able and philo- 
sophical treatise on the mode of action of therapeutic 
agents, which gained the Fothergillian gold medal, 
awarded by the Medical Society of London in 
1852. This is a second edition, revised and en- 
larged, and contains a complete summary of all 
that scientific knowledge and professional experi- 
ence has hitherto ascertained on this subject. Of 
more general interest, and bearing on questions 
of literary and educational application, is a treatise 
On the Influence of Education and Training in 
Preventing Diseases of the Nervous System, by 
Robert Brudenell Carter, M.R.C.S. (Churchill), 
a work deserving the study of all who have charge 
of the training of the young. 

In the new edition of the Select Works of Dr. 
Chalmers, Volume Fourth contains ‘Congrega- 
tional Sermons’ (Constable and Co.) This and the 
preceding volume in the series, contain the whole 
of the sermons published by Dr. Chalmers during 
his lifetime. Apart from their theological value, 
these sermons will live in English literature, from 
the eloquence of their language, and the power of 
illustration, which formed the characteristics of the 
style of the greatest pulpit divine of modern times. 

A collection of Zales and Sketches of New Eng- 
land Life, by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe (Low, 
Son, and Co.), comprises the ‘May Flower,’ and 
other miscellaneous works of Mrs. Stowe, written 
before her name became famous as the author of 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 

Under the title of Historische Gedichte, Lebens- 
kissen, wnd Naturbilder, von Edwygrau, (Frank- 
fort, Kettembeil), a volume of German poems, 
deserves mention from us, though not professing 
to take detailed notice of modern foreign literature. 
The principal pieces in this work are on subjects 
taken from English history, such as Anne of 
Cleves, Henry the Eighth and Catherine Howard, 
and Lady Jane Grey. The author enters with in- 
telligence and feeling into the stories of our English 
records, and turns the facts skilfully to poetical 
use. Among the minor pieces are descriptions of 
localities and manners in Ireland, Scotland, and 
America; and also some lighter songs and jeux 
desprit of an amatory or sentimental strain. The 
poems about Henry the Eighth may have additional 
interest to those readers who have had their imagi- 





nations kindled by the brilliant scenes now displayed 
on the London stage in illustration of Shakspeare’s 
drama. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Chambers’ Zoology, 12mo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

Crawford’s (Miss) French Cookery and Confectionery, 3s. 6d. 

Davies and Laurent’s French Mercantile Law, cr. 8vo, 7s.6d. 

Felix on the Bat, small 4to, cloth, 9s, 

Goodwin’s (Rev. H.) Guide to the Parish Church, 3s. 6d. 

Grant’s Historical Sketch of the Crimea, feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Hallam’s Middle Ages, post 8vo, cloth, Vol. 1, new ed., 6s. 

Harrison’s Notes of a Nine Years’ Residence in Russia, 10s.6d. 

Hughes’s (E.) Explanatory Arithmetic, part 1, 2nded,, 1s.6d, 

Teacher’s Copy, 38. 6d. 

Jones’s (J.) Spiritual Piety, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Kingsley’s (c) Westward Ho! 3 vols., post 8vo, £1 11s. 6d, 

———-_—— Glaucus, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Latham’s (Dr. R. G.) English Language, new ed., 2 v. £1 8s, 

Milton (John) Account of the Life of, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Montgomery’s (R.) Omnipresence of the Diety, 28th ed., 4s. 
Sanctuary, 18mo, bound, 5s. 6d. 

Moore’s (T.) Poetical Works, 1 vol., post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Moredun, 3 vols., post 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 

Morning of Life, 12mo, cloth, new edition, 2s, 6d. 

My Brother’s Keeper, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Private Live of an Eastern King, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Selwyn’s (G. A.) Verbal Analysis of the Bible, folio, cl., 14s, 

Stewart’s (D.) Works, 8vo, cloth, Vol. 7, 12s. 

Stier’s (R.) The Words of the Lord Jesus, 8vo, Vol. 1, 10s.6d, 

Sunshine of Greystone, 12mo, cloth, new edition, 5s. 

Tanner’s (T. H.) Clinical Medicine, royal 32mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Topham’s (E. C.) Philosophy of the Fall, &c., 8vo, cl., 8s. 6d. 

Uliman’s (C.) Reformers before the Reformation, 10s. 6d. 














MR, HEATH'S EXODUS PAPYRI. 
Roy. Soe. oe 4, St. Martin’s-place, 
a \ 





. 19th, 1856. 
Sir,—This very extraordinary book, reviewed with 
especial favour in this day’s ‘ Athenzeum,’ has just 
come into my hands; and I hasten to inform you 
that the chronology of the 19th dynasty of the kings 
of Egypt, which its author has assumed upon the 
sole authority of Miss Fanny Corbaux, is altogether 
based upon monumental facts taken by this lady, 
without acknowledgment, from a work of mine, 
which appeared nine years ago, entitled ‘ Ancient 
Egypt, her testimony to the truth of the Bible.’ 
Not only has this lady made no acknowledgment 
of her obligations to me, but, in the single passage 
in which she mentions my book, she speaks of it 
with extreme disparagement (see ‘Journal of 
Sacred Literature,’ Oct. 1851). iI may perhaps be 
allowed further to mention upon this point, that I 
certainly was the first to state that the Exodus 
must have taken place at the termination of the 
19th, or, as it was generally named when my book 
was published, the 18th dynasty; and I am glad 
to find that Dr. Lepsius has arrived at the same 
result, —I presume by an independent examination 
of the evidence, which adds greatly to the certainty 
of the discovery. As he makes no mention of my 
book, I conclude that it has not fallen into his 
hands. 

It is, nevertheless, for a far more important pur- 
pose than to complain of the young lady’s pla- 
giarism that I now address you, though perhaps I 
may have some right todo so. It will more inte- 
rest the public to know that Miss Corbaux and 
Mr. Heath have assumed upon my sole but unac- 
knowledged authority, several statements of mine, 
which the study of the monuments themselves in 
Egypt, and many years of close attention to the 
subject, have compelled me either to retract alto- 
gether, or greatly to modify. This I am about to 
do at length in the forthcoming new edition of the 
work in question, ‘Egypt, her Testimony.’ In 
order, however, to unravel some of the knots into 
which Mr. Heath’s book tends to tie up our already 
entangled subject, you will perhaps allow me 
through your columns to correct one or two of the 
mistakes into which I have unwittingly led this 
gentleman. 

1. ‘‘The usurper, Siphtha, must have been the 
Pharaoh that perished in the Red Sea, inasmuch 
as he constructed for himself and his wife, in the - 
valley of the Kings, a magnificent tomb, but he 
was never buried in it.” This statement is made 
on my sole, but of course unacknowledged, autho- 
rity, repeatedly throughout the book, both by Miss 
Corbaux, who writes the Chronological Introduc- 
tion (see p. 24), and by Mr. Heath. I am sorry 
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to have to tell them and the public that this, my 
statement, is altogether a mistake. The usurper, 
Siphtha, as they are pleased to call him, was buried 
in his own tomb. I had been misled into this 
blunder by the very obscure writing of Rosellini, 
at that time the only authority for the state of the 
tombs in the valley of the Kings that had appeared. 
He did not seem to be himself well informed of the 
facts of the case, and therefore wrote equivocally, 
as the Italians well know how todo. But the hall 
in which Siphtha and his wife were buried remains 
to this day, and the place in which the sarcophagus 
stood may yet be seen upon the floor, though of 
course the sarcophagus itself has been long since 
removed, like every other finished one in the valley; 
for these richly decorated troughs or vessels were 
in great request amongst the Greeks and Romans, 
and were frequently used as fountains in Rome’ 
and other great cities, so that there was a large 
demand for them, and it paid well to have them 
drawn ¥ and shipped on the Nile. 

Now I can very well excuse Mr. Heath’s mis- 
take upon this point, for he tells us (page 66) that 
he has ‘‘ but a general acquaintance with the sub- 
ject.” I nevertheless may perhaps be pardoned 
the suggestion, that such an acquaintance is by no 
means sufficient to justify any one in venturing to 
print upon it. But I grieve to say I cannot find 
the same apology for the young lady, inasmuch as 
had she referred to the lithographed journal of 
Champollion (Paris, Didot, 1844), pp. 448—459, 
she would have found the same fact stated there, 
with the exception of the place where the sarco- 
phagus stood, which Champollion does not men- 
tion; but of which, being much interested in the 
question, I took special notice when in the valley 
of the Kings. 

2. Another mistake of mine, into which I have 
betrayed these writers, I must also correct. The 
foreigners named by Champollion the Lower Roten 
or Lodan are not the Rephaim, as I erroneously 
supposed nine yearsago, In two works since pub- 
lished T have stated, at great length, what seems 
to me to amount to a complete proof, that they 
are the Arvadites, by whom the cities of Tyre and 
Sidon were built, and who, as we know from 
Herodotus, had settlements or factories in Lower 
Egypt. Mr. Heath, following Miss Corbaux, 
talks, nevertheless, of a “ Rephaite usurper in 
Eeypt and of a ‘‘Rephaite Melchisedec priest- 
hood,” throughout his pages ; thus immortalizing 
another of my acknowledged and corrected mis- 
takes. This gentleman speaks of my last pub- 
lished book contemptuously enough: ‘‘Mr. Os- 
burn, I see, gives a theory of the history, but he 

ives none worth notice of the chronology” (p. 189). 
erhaps had the Rev. gentleman taken the trouble 
to look through my ‘Monumental History of 
Egypt, he might have found something which was 





worth his notice, on these two points at any rate, 
possibly on some others also, 

8, I really find it a somewhat disagreeable duty 
to have thus to read my negative confession to the 
public, I will therefore give but one particular 
more, omitting many others. The city called Pen, 
which is represented on several temples of Thebes, 
being i by the kings of Egypt, cannot be 
Punon, in Mount Hor, as I erroneously assumed 
it to be. Punon is too far from the borders of 
Egypt to render it possible that heavy objects like 

ite obelisks and masses of stone for building 

ples could be transported thence to Egypt 
across the mountains of Sinai, but such are con- 
stantly both represented and stated on the monu- 
ments to have been brought from Pen to Egypt. 
Tt must, therefore, be some quarry closely adjacent 
to the valley of the Nile, and this is also suggested 
by the name itself, which signifies ‘ border land,” 
or “mountain.” All this I have already stated in 
print, Yet here again my acknowledged error is 
adopted and perpetuated by Miss Corbaux and Mr. 
Heath. 

These, sir, may serve as specimens of many 
similar instances which I have already found in 
Mr. Heath's pages. 

One word more, and I have done. I copy the 


simplicity of Miss Corbaux’s matter-of-fact method 
of proceeding will raise a smile at the expense of 
her learned predecessors,” myself being, of course, 
one of those predecessors. My present communi- 
cation may also possibly raise a smile, but at whose 
expense I respectfully leave it to Miss Corbaux, 
Mr. Heath, and your readers to determine, 
Yours, &c. WItt1am Ossurn. 


THE EXHIBITION OF FRENCH PAINTINGS, 


Tats is the second year of an Exhibition which pro- 
mises to take root and be permanent amongst us. 
Originating in private enterprise, the idea was oppor- 
tunely carried out at a period of remarkable unity 
and community of interests between England and 
France, and the fine arts may now hope to share 
in the benefits of the entente cordiale. The same 
encouragement is still actively at work; but 
another cause—viz., the Great Paris Exhibition, 
has tended to operate the other way, and to deprive 
this gallery of several valuable works, But in 
spite of this, an assemblage of pictures is exhi- 
bited this year, which we think even sur- 
passes that of last in average merit, though it does 
not boast of so many first-class works of interest. 
The finest here are many of them from English 
collectors. The largest subject in the room is 
Delaroche’s Strafford going to Execution (42), from 
the collection at Sutherland House, a work, the 
startling and original composition of which has 
justly made it popular ; and, indeed, no modern 
work by a foreign hand is more abundantly fami- 
liar to us by various woodcuts and engravings. 
The Agony of Christ in the Garden (41), 
is the other subject by this master, where 
the quality mostly necessary to success is depth 
and force of emotion, for its general character no 
one could fail to render intelligibly, This espe- 
cial quality we have not been able to discover in 
this work, where, however, masterly and peculiar 
powers in light, shade, and colour, have produced 
secondary effects of great vigour. Joseph Sold 
by his Brethren (200), by Horace Vernet, is large 
in composition, accurate in costume, figures, and 
climate, and bright in colour, and altogether con- 
veys no inadequate idea of the powers of the artist. 
But if faults are to be specified, the composi- 
tion is marred by a certain confusion brought 
about by the very richness. of the mate- 
rials, The story does not tell itself simply ; and 
the group is indiscriminately crowded together. Its 
style, however, is unmistakeably characteristic of 
the author, and of the highest class. The other 
work by Horace Vernet is from an English col- 
lection, being a portrait of Victoria, a Peasant 
Girl of Albano (201), a production every way 
worthy of its author, broad, dignified, and true to 
the simplicity of nature. 

Scarcely inferior in importance to these, and 
perhaps equal to them in interest, is a small sub- 
ject from the story of Francesca di Rimini (98), 
by M. Ingres, member of the Institute, This is 
almost the only work that has yet appeared in 
England by an artist of great foreign repute. It 
is painted in the old classical Italian style, with 
something of the manner of the Antwerp followers 
of Raphael; a work not without an affected 
knowledge of antiquity, which has an air of 
pedantry, but still of sufficient delicacy and force, 
together with its peculiarities, to account for its 
popularity. The moment chosen is that when the 
enraged brother and husband is about to take his 
revenge on the lovers, and his haggard and pas- 
sionate features contrast awfully with the serene 
beauty of Paulo and Francesca. 

Close adjoining is a wonderful specimen of 
minute and elaborate handling in a small subject, 
The Lansquenet Guard (144), by Meissonier. This 
marvellous piece of skill will bear the closest 
examination under a magnifying glass ; nor does it 
lose its accuracy of drawing, force of expression, 
or harmony of colour, when subjected to this test. 
As an instance of execution, it is one of the most 
remarkable in the collection, and is valued at 300 





following passage from Mr. Heath :—“ Now, the 


by his single head, The King of Thule (176), 
The story is not told in this picture, nor does the 
head itself possess anything beyond commonplace 
in design or execution. : 

M, Biard contributes a variety of subjects, all 
more or less humorous. In the Poste Restante 
(8) this quality is too predominant, and degene 
rates into caricature; but in The Pirates (5), and 
some others, it is made strictly subservient to the 
more important action, This is, in many res 

a singular work, the idea being apparently an 
original one. The pirates, by dressing themselves 
so as to look at adistance like ordinary passengers, 
listening to the strains of a fiddler who stands in 
the middle on a bag of powder, hope to attract 
some strange vessel as their prey, whilst, concealed 
behind the bulwarks, lie murderous-looking fellows 
armed with guns and cutlasses. Newly Decorated 
(7) is another of those genre subjects remarkable 
for its force and skill. 

The works of Frere (Eduoard Pierre) are par. 
ticularly suited to English taste, from the masterly 
union of freedom and accuracy they present, a 
style of ce pase which is independent of local 
and personal peculiarities, and which yet conv 
the idea of character to the spectator. The Cut 
Finger (7), The Laundress (72), The New Scrap. 
book (73), and Preparing the Children’s Breakfast 
(75), all display as much taste in delineation as 
power in execution. Plassan is an artist scarcely 
inferior ; indeed, nothing can surpass the delicacy. 
of some of his subjects; and a Berne Peasant 
Woman (86), by Guillaume, is of high merit, 

Many, however, of the artists in this line—that 
of figures—fail, either in the selection of their 
subjects, which, attempting to be piquant, dege 
nerate occasionally into inelegance, as in some of 
the works of MM. Fichel and Lafou, though the 
execution of some of the latter is most admirable 
in all the details of carpets, curtains, lace, &¢.; 
or sometimes in the too exclusive adherence to 
French features, attitudes, and dresses, displaying 
natural and individual peculiarities rather than 
character, as in the conversation scenes of Chanet, 
Monfalert, and Fichel; or sometimes in the bard 
and liny manner of execution, as in the works of 
Duverger, and even of Troyer. But in the latter 
there is much to admire, The Drawing Leswm 
(188) is full of life, and composed in a broad and 
free style. The Toilet (189) is equally admirable, 
Pelissier at the Bastile Taming a Spider (54), 
Duverger, is a striking subject, with ‘admirab 
points about it, as for instance in the height of the 
chambers, which adds to the melancholy effect of 
the prison. The Rendezvous (138), by Lorie, 
though simple in subject, is distinguished at once 
by the freshness of its composition. This, how: 
ever, and another by the same artist, The Litt 
Knitter (189), have ew owed some of their 
success to photography. 

In badege sad Redead subjects Mddle, Ross 
Bonheur has no rival in the interest her works 
inspire. Of her three paintings, each is dis 
tinguished at once by its masterly superiority. In 
the Charcoal Burners (21), the oxen literally seem 
to be walking out of the picture ; and the Team df 
Oxen (22) and the Calves (23) are each of them 
chefs @aewvre ; the latter in particular combines 
every excellence that the nature of its subject wil 
allow. , 

Rousseau is another landscape ° a 

uliarities are t, arising ly 
ate of his pac arty but whose mode of treating 
light and distance deserves notice. Thuiller, # 
before, is distinguished for a mannered but vey 
fresh and bright treatment of Alpine acy 
Le Poittevin, for lively and spirited scenes 
shipping, marine, and sea-coast subjects. August 
Bouheur exhibits some rich and glowing lights iB 
his Mountain Scenery in Awvergne (14), 
Dupré has a pleasing paid in oe pc 
‘ guilille 

Les Prés Salés (49) Fatian porn 
niont has some 


uliarities of style, evidently from 
in his Village (123). De Beaum 
and landscapes (3) and (4), rok 





Ary Scheffer is very inadequately represented 


74) of St. Leon is unrivalled for 
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TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


‘At the anniversary meeting, on Thursday, of the 
Linnean Society, some welcome indications were 
iven that the council of this ancient and respected 
body of naturalists have had their attention called 
to some useful improvements by the popular cry 
of administrative reform. The new President, 
Thomas Bell, Esq., seems disposed to bring his 
conciliatory aid to bear in brushing away the cob- 
webs that have kept this Society so long in a state 
of comparative inaction, and we have sincerely to 
congratulate the members on the resolutions that 
were on Thursday announced from the chair. In 
the first place, the President, acting upon the 
very proper example of the Geological, Geographi- 
cal, and some other Societies, delivered an address 
on the state and progress of the study of natural 
history in this country, in which important testi- 
mony was given of the new interest taken in the 
advancement of natural science by Parliament and 
by the Government, as evidenced in the recent 
academical changes at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
in the foundation of the Museum of Practical Geo- 
logy in Jermyn-street. To this we shall, however, 
more particularly allude when it comes before us 
in a printed form. And, in the second place, the 
President announced that it was intended to esta- 
blish a quarterly octavo journal of the Society’s 
proceedings, to be distributed gratuitously, so that 
members may now communicate their zoological 
and botanical discoveries and observations with a 
tolerable certainty of their being speedily published. 
It is obvious that, along with these changes, some 
improvement will be needed in the Society’s 
finances, and we would urge upon the attention of 
the council, whether some steps cannot be taken 
to add to its list of members. The newly elected 
councillors appear to be all men of ability and 
vigorous action, and we trust that, with spirit and 
prudence, the Linnean Society will ere long regain 

its old prosperity. 

Mr. C. Roach Smith has issued a pamphlet 
complaining that the offer of his collection of 
London antiquities has been disregarded, both by 
the Lord Mayor and by the Trustees of the British 
Museum ; and makes the following declaration of 
its claims on the attention of the public, in rela- 
tion to its scientific and antiquarian value. 

1,—The collection has been gathered under circumstances 
such as are not likely to occur again. 

2.—It was not formed with any view to sale, or pecuniary 
Temuneration in any way. 

_ 3.—Its peculiar value depends on the copious illustration 
it affords of the social habits and customs, and of the indus- 
trial life, of the inhabitants of London in past ages, of the 
arts, as practised within its walls, or as influencing the cha- 
tacter of its inhabitants. Every object speaks, more or less, 
of the successive generations who have lived and died in the 
metropolis of Britain, and reveals something of their history 
which is untold by the pen of the historian. It is in this re- 
spect that the Collection stands alone and unrivalled. It does 
not illustrate Etruscan lifeor Egyptian. It neither surprises 
us with wonders from Nineveh and Babylon, nor captivates 
us with the finished grace of Greek-works of art. Nor is it 
arich and costly assemblage of objects which would please 
the luxurious and rich by rarity or adventitious value. But 
it relates wholly to England and the English. It brings 
Us our predecessors upon the ground which we now 
Pay It reveals our forefathers in their every-day life; 
in their villas and in their houses; in the streets of ancient 
3 it earner of them in their homes, in their 
costume, surrounded by the products of arts which admi- 
nistered to their comfort and to their luxury. Of the thou- 
aya of objects which constitute this Museum each tells 
tale, and brings us better acquainted with those from 
whom we have sprung, or from whom we have inherited our 
institutions, laws, age, and national character. 

4.—In this country, the National Antiquities have been 

entirely neglected. While every other European 

o s them with veneration poe | adapts them for 
public instruetion, in England they have not been recognised; 
or are _by collections which have little or no 
bearing upon the history of our own country, 

—In no city or town in England is this fact more 
obvious than in London, the Corporation of which has re- 
pasa within the last few years, the opportunity of securing 
ie of local antiquities which are now scat- 

6. any local collection has ever been preserv: 
ser heey, of its owner, in an blic or lecte = 
seum ; the - f y Ke Pogt 
heal © only exception being the Kentish Saxon Sepul- 
the Remains, offered at a low price to the Trustees of 
British Museum ; rejected by them; and secured by 

and public spirit of Mr. Joseph Mayer, of 


referring to the offer of this collection to 


i 


A 





the British Museum in our Number of the 24th 
February (ante, p. 122), we remarked that the 
price of it, 3000/., seemed excessive, and suggested 
that a more generous estimate might be formed of 
Mr. Smith’s patriotism and scientific ardour if the 
offer was made subject to a valuation, to be agreed 
upon in detail between two competent archezolo- 
gists, one on the part of the owner of the collec- 
tion and one on the part of the purchaser. Mr. 
Smith replied to this, that he had uo reason to 
think the Trustees of the British Museum con- 
sidered the price excessive, and that if his offer be 
declined, it must, he thought, be from some other 
reason. It appears now that the Trustees fully 
entertained Mr. Smith’s offer, and directed their 
officer of the Department of Antiquities, Mr. 
Hawkins, to examine the collection. His esti- 
mate of its value did not, however, come up to 
that set upon it by Mr. Smith, and the purchase 
has been declined. We cannot blame Mr. Smith 
for keeping to his price of 30007. while ‘‘a noble 
lord, who stands at the head of archeology in this 
country, has avowed himself willing to give that 
sum for it any day;” and only regret that the 
noble archeological lord, when recommending the 
purchase to the Museum Trustees, was not suc- 
cessful in bringing them over to his own more sub- 
stantial opinion. For ourselves, we do not like the 
tone in which this matter has been brought before 
the public. Much as we value Mr. Smith’s col- 
lection of London antiquities, and much as we 
should like to see it in the British Museum, we 
must protest against the arbitrary manner in which 
the Trustees have been called upon to buy it. 

There was a fair attendance of publishers and 
visitors at the annual festival of the Literary Fund 
on Tuesday, but not so many men of scientific and 
literary eminence as are wont to assemble on these 
occasions. Mr. Thackeray would have presented 
himself but for ill health. The Bishop of Oxford 
carried the event off with great éclat, through his 
own impassioned speaking, and subscriptions were 
announced in the course of the evening to the 
amount of 8007. The chairman was supported on 
the right by Archbishop Whately and Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, and on the left by the American Mi- 
nister and Sir Archibald Alison, the last of whom 
delivered an eloquent and patriotic speech in refer- 
ence to the war in the Crimea. Owing to the dif- 
ference of opinion that has arisen among literary 
men, as to the mode of administering the funds of 
this corporation, the annual festival is not cheered 
by the presence of Mr. Dickens, Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton, Mr. Forster, and some others of distin- 
guished literary repute; but steps are, we under- 
stand, being taken to put matters on a more 
satisfactory footing, and we trust that the op- 
opposing parties will, by the next annual gather- 
ing, have settled their differences, and muster 
strong together in mutual harmony. 

The order in Council for testing the qualifications of 
candidates for the civil service is an important step 
towards administrative reform. Such a measure 
could not have been long delayed by the Govern- 
ment after the example set by the East India Com- 
pany in regard to their civil service. The order 
may have been the result of political pressure, but 
its merits are obvious, so far as they extend. A 
board of commissioners, assisted by examiners, are 
to grant certificates of qualification, after ascer- 
taining—1. That the candidate is within the limits 
of prescribed age; 2. That he is free from physical 
defect or disease likely to interfere with proper 
discharge of his duties; 3. That he bears a good 
moral character; and 4. That he possesses the re- 
quisite knowledge and ability for his office. The 
detailed regulations are left to the heads of the 
several departments. A period of six months’ pro- 
bation is to be undergone before final appointment 
to any office. Power is left with the chiefs of 
each department to make appointments without 
certificates, on account of special qualifications. 
This last clause, it may be said, leaves the door 
open to the usual nepotism and patronage of offi- 
cial life, and the efficacy of the certificate system 
will depend entirely on the men chosen as exa- 
miners, and the regulations drawn up by the chiefs 








of departments. The commissioners appointed by 


Government are, Sir Edward Ryan, assistant 
controller-general of the Exchequer; Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, clerk-assistant to the House of Lords; and 
Mr. Edward Romilly, chairman of the Board of 
Audit. 

The new Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Sir George Grey, has already introduced measures 
for the permanent amelioration of the colony. He 
has proposed to the Cape Parliament a vote of an 
annual grant of 8000/., for education among the 
Kaffirs. He has planned the institution of indus- 
trial schools among the natives, under the superin- 
tendence of the clergy and the missionaries, similar 
to those which produced so much good in New 
Zealand during his government. Not from official 
reports but ;from private information, we have 
heard of these movements of a Governor whose 
energy, ability, and conscientiousness will be use- 
fully devoted to the improvement of a colony which 
has hitherto been the source of much expense and 
trouble to the mother country. Some of the fruits 
of Sir George Grey's literary labours in New Zea- 
land we shall have occasion to notice next week. 

An admirable Catalogue has been issued of the 
principal works contained in the newly formed Art- 
Manufactures Library, at Marlborough House, 
compiled by Mr. Ralph N. Wornum, the Librarian, 
The books are classed under as many heads as there 
are letters in the alphabet, and arranged in each 
division in alphabetical order. The Library con- 
sists of about 5000 volumes and 100 portfolios of 
prints and drawings, and it is open to the public 
every day, from ten in the morning until nine at 
night, on payment of sixpence, which will afford 
admission for a week, or of eighteenpence for a 
month. The present attendance average sabout 
forty persons a day. 

The English portion of the Paris Exhibition of 
Fine Arts appears to excite very general admira- 
tion. M. Théophile Gautier, formerly of the Presse, 
now of the official Monitewr, has written thereon, 
in his general notice of the Exhibition :—‘‘ The dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the English part of the 
Exhibition are a frank originality, a strong local 
savour. England owes nothing to other schools, 
and the arm of the sea which separates her from 
the continent seems, so far does it remove her, to 
have the width of the Atlantic. An English paint- 
ing, whatever be its merit, may be recognised at 
once by the least practised eye. Invention, taste, 
drawing, colour, touch, sentiment—everything 
differs. One feels oneself transported into another 
very distant and very unknown world, although 
we can breakfast at Paris and dine at London on 
the same day. The English is a special art, re- 
fined up to mannerism, bizarre up to chinoiserie, 
but always aristocratic and gentlemanlike, of 
worldly elegance and fashionable grace, of which 
Books of Beauty and Keepsakes present the purest 
types. Antiquity has nothing to see therein. An 
English picture is as modern as a novel of Balzac ; 
the most advanced civilization may be seen in its 
most insignificant details—in its brilliant varnish, 
in the preparation of the canvas, and in the colours. 
Everything is perfect. At the first glance we are 
more astonished than charmed, but the eyes be- 
come accustomed to the strange and charming 
tones, to the satined lights, the transparent sha- 
dows, the silvery reflections, the rustling stuffs, the 
clouds of muslin, the long spirals of brilliant hair ; 
and amidst all this coquetry we recognise a very 
delicate sentiment of movement, a rare understand- 
ing of the mise en scéne, a philosophical study of 
characters and of the physiognomy. Reynolds and 
Lawrence, with their large and somewhat rough 
manner, seeking for colour and effect, are no longer 
the models followed : Gainsborough and Constable 
have also served their time—they are admired, but 
no longer imitated. Wilkie has still some faithful 
admirers, but they are few in number. The exist- 
ing English school now follows few other rules than 
those of its own caprice : each one allows himself to 
follow his own individual inspiration, but without 
ever losing the British stamp.” The same distin- 

hed critic devotes the first article, which fol- 
ows his introduction, to the English school; it 
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will be found in the Monitewr of Wednesday. In 
it he s s of the works of Andsell, Maclise, 
Ward, Lucy, Foggo, Cross, Cope, Armitage, and 
Bawn—of those of Maclise at great length ; and 
he expresses admiration of all. ‘‘ But,” says he, 
in conclusion, ‘‘it is not in historical painting that 
the English school shines, and we have only ceded 
to usage in occupying ourselves first of all with its 
largest paintings. In our next articles we shall 
speak of Mulready, Landseer, Grant, Hunt, Egg, 
Frost, Hook, Webster, and Leslie, the true origi- 
nal talents, the incontestable glories of England!” 

A third contribution to the Patriotic Fund, to 
the amount of 1000/., has been sent from the Ama- 
teur Exhibition of Pictures, now established in 
Burlington House. Thesale of the picture by the 
Princess Royal, for 250/., and of the other sketches 
by-the royal children, helped to make up the pre- 
sent contribution, which is devoted entirely to the 
widows and children of officers who have fallen in 
the war. . 

On the motion of Lord Canning, the Postmaster- 
General, the newspaper stamp act passed the 
second reading in the House of Lords on Thursday. 
Little novelty appeared in the debate, the whole 
subject having been so fully discussed in the other 
house. Lord Monteagle was the only peer who 
spoke against the repeal of the stamp, Lord Can- 
ning replying that the chief reason for altering the 
existing law was that it is no longer operative. 

The Gresham Lectures for Trinity term com- 
menced this week at the College in Basinghall- 
street. Professor Edward Taylor’s music lectures 
are given on Monday, June 11, and two following 
evenings, when he will continue his historical 
sketches of the Italian classical composers. 

Signor Monti is about to give a course of lectures 
on ancient and modern sculpture, commencing on 
Wednesday, the 30th inst. 

The Rev. J. Grote, M.A., Senior Fellow of 
Trinity, has been appointed to the chair of Moral 
Philosophy at Cambridge, lately held by Dr. 
Whewell. 

Mr. J. Y. Akerman, Secretary of the Society of 
Antiquaries, has been elected a Member of the 
Royal Academy of Stockholm. 

M. Gauthier, of the French Institute, and an 
architect of merit, died at Paris a few days ago. 

At the Royal Italian Opera, Madame Grisi, as had 
been very generally anticipated, has reappeared for 
a short engagement. In their announcement the 
Directors enter into explanations about Madame 
Grisi having been prevented immediately taken up 
her residence at Florence, and other circumstances 
with which the public have no concern further 
than that they are afforded the gratification of 
again witnessing some of the grand representations, 
which it will not be easy to find another to sustain 
with equal power as an actress and a singer. 
Leonora in La Favorita was the part in which she 
appeared on Thursday evening. Herperformance in 
the last act, one of the grandest passages in the whole 
lyric drama, was as beautiful and impressive as ever. 
Mario as Fernando sang and acted throughout in a 
manner which he has never excelled. His voice 
has gained in strength, and lost nothing in sweet- 
ness, from his transatlantic trip. In the part of 
King Alfonso, Graziani achieved a new success, 
and the fine air, ‘O tante amor,’ was loudly encored. 
Lablache as Lalthazar was very impressive, and 
the whole opera was given in-a most effective 
manner. It is to be repeated to-night. Next 
Thursday, Don Giovanni is announced, when Tam- 
burini, for the first time these three years, will 
appear in this favourite character. 

A new opera by Halévy has been produced at 
the Théatre Lyrique at Paris. en almost 
everything that has the pretension to be an opera 
gains more or less success now-a-days, it would be 
hardly possible for one by the distinguished com- 
poser of La Juive, the Reine de Chypre, and other 
great works, to be received with anything less than 
marked favour. And such has been the reception 
of Halévy’s new work, and assuredly it deserves it. 
It is called Jaguarita, ’ Indienne, and is in three 
acts. The scene and the subject of it are, if not 
new, at least not too familiar to the public; and 





there is a certain degree of originality in the cha- 
racters. The music of M. Halévy displays that 
profound knowledge of the mechanical part of the 
art, and that originality of conception for which he 
is noted. The overture is full of lightness, grace, 
and elegance. In the first act there are not fewer 
than seven morceaux, one or two of which are of 
great beauty ; and, in the second and third acts, 
amongst the morceaux which are particularly ad- 
mired, may be mentioned an air with chorus, full 
of musical science, of grandeur, and of charm, and 
a chorus of savages, which displays almost terrible 
energy. The opera was admirably sung, especially 
by Madame Cabel, but the execution of the or- 
chestra might have been more perfect. 

The Grand Musical Congress of the west of 
France is to be held this year at Poitiers, on the 
19th, 20th, and 21st of June. Amongst other 
things, the Imperial Mass of Haydn, a symphony 
of Beethoven, a fragment of Handel’s oratorio 
of Sampson, and a fragment of Mendelssohn’s 
Midsummer Night's Dream, are to be executed. 

The Vépres Siciliennes will very shortly be pro- 
duced at the Grand Opera at Paris, and Auber’s 
new comic opera, Jenny Bell, is shortly to be brought 
out at the Opéra Comique. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Roya Instirution.—March 9th.—Rev. John 
Barlow, F.R.S., Vice-President and Secretary, in 
the chair. Thomas Sopwith, F.R.8., ‘On the 
Mining Districts of the North of England.’ Mr. 
Sopwith described the North of England as the 
central portion of the island of Great Britain, 
lying midway between the extreme north of Scot- 
land and the south coast of England ; well defined 
in three directions, by the Scottish border on the 
north, and by the ocean on the east and west:, 
midway also, as regards its surface elevations, 
between the level of the sea and the highest moun- 
tains of Britain ; and the chief strata of this dis- 
trict as also nearly midway in the well-defined 
series of stratified rocks. Southward, its limits 
are less definite ; but the most important mines of 
coal, iron, and lead, being in the counties of North- 
umberland, Durham, and Cumberland, the 
illustrations were at present confined to those coun- 
ties. The importance of these minerals imparts 
interest to the several circumstances connected 
with them ; and the models, maps, and drawings 
exhibited were selected in order to present, as 
clearly as could be done in the brief limits of an 
hour’s discourse, the conditions of physical geo- 
graphy, the detailed as well as the general posi- 
tion, depth, and sub-divisions of strata, the mode 
of'working coal, iron, and lead, and the character 
of the more remarkable antiquities. A large map, 
on a scale of one inch to a mile, showed, by appro- 
priate colouring, the extent of country drained by 
the rivers Coquet, Wansbeck, Blyth, Tyne, Wear, 
and Tees, on the eastern side of the district, and 
by the river Eden, on the western side towards 
Carlisle. Of these rivers, the Tyne is at once seen 
to be the most extensive and important. The hills 
between these rivers, and the lands adjoining them, 
seldom exceed 2000 feet in height, and it is 
only recently that any correct measurement of the 
elevations has been commenced by the Ordnance 
Survey. Some of these were described as indicat- 
ing the height of the moors, where traversed by 
the turnpike road from Middleton in Teesdale, to 
Alston—the 10th milestone, southward from 
Alston, being 1880°39 ft. above the mean level of 
the sea, and the 8th milestone on same road, 
1963°37 feet. The church at Alston, at 3°62 feet 
above the surface, is 956°80 feet above sea level. 
The highest summit of this range of mountains is, 
at Crossfell, about 2900 feet. The detailed section 
of strata and mines at Allenheads represents a 
tract of country varying from 1400 feet to 2200 
feet. The meteorological conditions of different 
parts of the district consequently vary consider- 
ably ; and a diagram, prepared by Mr. Bewick, 
illustrated the exact range of observations of 
barometer, thermometers, and rain gauge, during 
the months of December 1854 and January 1855, 








cesses, in 
[May 3 importan 
The position of the strata, as re is tained to 
mining, is mainly dependent a Pre the Tyne. 
the country. This was illustrated by a moe, ing notic 
made in separate moveable parts, showing the al ties of th 
measures, millstone grit, and mountain }j exhibi 
formations, and representing, first, the condition The cont 
of the several rocks previous to being dislocated geograph 
a fault ; secondly, the effects of such a plified in 
break of the strata, by which on one side te tom 8 
strata are depressed ; and thirdly, the su and ron 
results of denudation, or wearing away of the mp overflow 
face by water. The direction of the great Tyneiap stratified 
fault was shown on the large map, and the i both as : 
of depression varies from 500 to 1000 feet, Th —_ 
situation of the principal coal-fields of the Northd both of 
England was also described, as also the seven| the v9 
harbours, of the number and extensive improve of this 
ments of which various details were given, mj Tees; 8 
some of the chief circumstances connected with th pore 
working of coal mines, of which several dia bry 
were exhibited. From the river Coquet to tk of "1 
Tees, the coal-fields of Northumberland aj pone 
Durham extend along the coast a distance yet , 
about 50 miles: the extreme breadth is neatly % pe 
miles, and the average breadth about 16 miles; te | Castle 
total area from 700 to 800 miles. The entin | The 
series of coal seams or beds by no means exter | i Aa 
over so large a space, and different qualities of od | prea 
abound in separate portions of the district. Te |) cial 
application of cages, introduced by Mr. T. Y, Hal, aw 
effected great economy in the methods of bringny Be this 
coal to the surface. The several coal seams, ami 7” diva 
the accompanying beds of silicious and other stras, |” millio 
as found at Townley colliery, were shown by: ~ for col 
large section and drawing, which had ka | sada 
expressly prepared for the purpose of illustrating | pared 
on a large scale, the general outline of colley iit 
workings, by Mr. J. B. Simpson, son of th | 7 taken 
viewer of that colliery, and it furnished, at th |” quant 
same time, an excellent specimen of delineationd reduc 
such objects. Open spaces in the midst of th pay 
plan showed what is locally termed the brotna ~~ into] 
waste, being the excavated coal wholly removed; b aba 
but the greater part of the diagram was occupied |” of o 
with a representation of the preliminary operatios | road, 
which, in the first instance, constitute the ordiny 7 exits 
“workings of a coal mine or colliery. Access tothe ~ nila 
coal is obtained by means of vertical shafts, On com| 
of these is the downcast shaft, the other the upeat to c0 
shaft, which names are derived from the importa six ] 
use of these shafts in ventilating the mine. Theat / sand 
descends, or goes down the downcast shaft, " ten 
then, after having traversed the workings of te | F thid 
colliery, rises up the upcast shaft. The depth o and 
the downcast shaft represented was about | ~ of « 
fathoms, i.e. 408 feet, somewhat more than th | Sev 
height of St. Paul’s dome, and almost exacly | wor 
double the height of the Monument, which is 202 Mit 
feet. Pillars of coal, varying from 40 to 50, fl, cast 
or 100 yards, are left to support the strata round feet 
the shaft—in this instance they are fifty yats am 
square ; the diameter of the shaft is 13 feet. The per 
winning head-ways, boards, pillars, &., we of i 
described by reference to the plan. After advert agi 
ing to the localities which formerly produced or do onl 
now produce household, coking, or steam coal, allt dey 
sion was made to the Roman Wall, the east tem: by 
nation of which, midway between Newcastle ai hu 
the sea, gave rise to the well-known name d W 
Wallsend coal—a large colliery at that plat de 
(which was also the residence of the eminent viewt, Co! 
Mr. Buddle,) having produced an excellent de Ni 
tion of household coal ; and the high estimation bo 
Wallsend coal led to the appellation being va 
to others. At present vast quantities of the be th 
household coal are produced from collieries m ex 
districts near Haswell, Hetton, Seaham, &., by 
of the river Wear. Coking coal abounds’in tt al 
western part.of the coal-fields ; and steam coal i m 
extensively worked in several parts of the couly Ww 
of Northumberland, chiefly in an area of fi th 
square miles, between the rivers Coquet apd Ty al 
—the locality of the principal collieries being ™ 0 
cated by railways, or waggon ways. These ra n 


qualities of coal, owing to the vast development 
steam navigation, railway locomotion, the 1 








trade, and various chemical and man 
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in the last thirty years, have attained an 
importance far exceeding that which one apper- 
tained to the Wallsend coal of the north banks of 
the Tyne.—The Roman Wall itself received a pass- 
ing notice, as one of the most remarkable antiqui- 
ties of the North of England ; and drawings were 
exhibited of some of its more conspicuous features. 
The connexion between the conditions of physical 
phy and the works of human art was exem- 
plified in the fact of the Romans having diverged 
from a direct line, to avail themselves of steep 
and romantic precipices formed of basalt, the 
overflowing of which, in the midst of regularly 
stratified rocks, is especially deserving of note, 
both as a geological and mining condition, and as 
an index to several of the most remarkable objects, 
both of nature and art, in the mining districts of 
the North of England. The greatest known mass 
of this basalt is found near the rise of the river 
Tees; and Mr. Burlison, of Durham, has recently 
madea careful painting, which was placed on the 
table, showing the basaltic rocks, at the waterfall 
of Cauldron Snout. Passing northward, and 
somewhat west of the limits of the Northumberland 
coal-fields, the basalt is found near Alnwick, in 
the pleasure-grounds of the Duke of Northum- 
berland, at Dunstanbrough Castle, Bamburgh 
Castle, Holy Island Castle, and at Farn Islands. 
The production of the coal mines of the Northum- 
berland and Durham district now reaches an 
amount little, if any, short of fourteen millions tons 
annually. In round numbers, and as conveying a 
general approximation, it may be considered that 
of this quantity six millions are destined for Lon- 
don and the coast trade, and about two and a half 
nillions exported abroad ; the consumption of coal 
for coke (inland, coast, and foreign) is about two 
and a half millions ; colliery engines and workmen 
consume upwards of a million tons; and the 
ordinary local consumption of the district may be 
taken at about two millions, Of this enormous 
quantity, a conception can only be formed by 
reducing it to ‘some other standards of comparison, 
as for examplé :—This quantity of coal, if formed 
into blocks of one cubic yard each, would cover 
about four square miles ; and if the same quantity 
of coal be considered as forming the coating of a 
road, one inch thick and six yards wide, it would 
extend considerably more than four thousand 
miles, Blocks of one cubic foot can be readily 
comprehended ; and if one person were employed 
to count these blocks at the rate of three thousand 
six hundred in every hour, and thirty-six thou- 
sand every day, it would occupy him more than 
ten years to complete his task. The variable 
thickness of different coal seams was averted to, 
and the number and thickness of the seams or beds 
of coal in the North of England described. 
Several illustrations were shown from an able 
work recently completed by Mr. Greenwell on 
Mine Engineering. The thickness of the New- 
castle seams varies from an inch to five and a half 
feet ; the aggregate thickness of nearly sixty seams 
amounts to about seventy-five feet, or nearly four 
per cent. of the entire mass of strata. Nine only 
of these beds exceed two and a half feet, and the 
aggregate quantity of workable coal is, therefore, 
only about one-half of the above quantity. The 
oe oe ee ~ mines are worked was shown 
sev examples, varying from nearly three 
hundred fathoms (eighteen one feet) at’ Monk. 
Wearmouth, to shallow pits, worked at a small 
depth from the surface, near the outcrop of the 
coal. The detailed maps by Mr. J. W. Bell, of 
Newcastle, one of which was shown, exhibit the 
boundaries of property in the coal field, and form a 
valuable local record of the position and extent of 
the various collieries. The general situation and 
—_ of the Lead mining district was described 
y reference to the map, and a number of plans 
and sections explained the manner in which 
mineral veins occur, and the details of works by 
Which access is had to them. Accurate returns of 
pe aa lead and other minerals are now 
tor Government, by the instrumentalit; 
of the Mining Record Office, established in pad 


cesses, 


total produce of lead has been estimated at about 

one hundred thousand tons; and, as a rough 

approximation of the last few years, it may be 

considered that six-tenths of this, or sixty thousand 

tons, are raised in Great Britain—England alone 

producing about forty thousand tons. The North 

of England lead mining districts furnish about 

twenty thousand tons, and one moiety of this is 

raised in the W.B. mines of Mr. Beaumont—the 

initials W.B. (William Blackett) ores | the well- 

known trade mark of the lead produced from these, 

the most extensive lead mines in the world. The 

annual produce, when formed into one and a half- 

stone pigs or ingots of lead, would, if laid in a 

direct line, extend about seventy miles. In 

these mines water-pressure engines were first intro- 

duced about eighty years ago; and within the 

last five years a still more important application of 
water power has been made by the use of the 

hydraulic engines patented by W. G. Armstrong 

and Co. of Newcastle. The existence of vast 

deposits of Jron ore near the mouth of the Tees 

and in various other localities, as also the rapidly 
increasing development and importance of the iron 
trade in the North of England, were briefly adverted 
to. Little more than one hundred years ago the 
quantity of iron made in this kingdom was about 
twenty-five thousand tons, and at the beginning 
of this century one hundred and seventy thousand 
tons. Fifteen years ago this quantity had 
increased to one and a half millions of tons, and at 
present the production reaches, and probably 
exceeds, two and a half millions of tons. A de- 
scription of several architectural antiquities was 
given with reference to drawings, prepared under 
the direction of Dr. Bruce, of Newcastle; amongst 
which were portions of Norham Castle, on the 
Tweed, and Richmond Castle, in Yorkshire, 
exhibiting the massive character of these strong- 
holds; the entrance gateway of Alnwick Castle, 
and Norman doorways at the Castle in Newcastle, 
and in Durham Cathedral and Castle. Some of 
these examples are remarkable for richness of 
architectural detail, others for a simplicity of 
style, which affords a useful model—combining 
economy with the appropriate expression of the 
Norman character of building. The principal 
towns in this part of the North of England were 
shown on the large map by circles of red colour, 
varying according to the amount of population. 
Of this only a rapid notice could be given in round 
numbers: Newcastle, the chief town, contains 
about ten thousand houses, and eighty-eight 
thousand inhabitants. Gateshead, on the opposite 
bank of the Tyne, has three thousand five hundred 
houses, and twenty-five thousand inhabitants— 
together, a population of one hundred and thir- 
teen thousand. North and South Shields, 
lying on opposite sides of the Tyne at its mouth, 
have nearly eight thousand houses, and sixty thou- 
sand inhabitants; and. this amount is somewhat 
exceeded by Sunderland. These towns, with the 
city of Durham, altogether contain upwards of 
thirty thousand houses, and more than a quarter of 
a million inhabitants, being about one-tenth of the 
population and houses of the Metropolis ; the pro- 
portional number of inhabitants to a house is 
nearly the same. The number of persons to a 
square mile in Northumberland is one hundred and 
fifty-four; in Cumberland, one hundred and 
twenty-five ; but in Durham, owing to the great 
number and extent of colliery and manufacturing 
operations, the population is four hundred to the 
square mile, and from the same influence of 
mining conditions, the increase of population in 
fifty years, from 1801 to 1851, which in Northum- 
berland has been 79 per cent., and in Cumberland 
66 per cent., has been in Durham 160 per cent. 
Several illustrations of the geology and mining of 
the North of England were separately noticed, as 
conveying a clearer idea than could be conveyed by 
mere verbal. description ; amongst these were sec- 
tions of strata in various parts of the lead mine 
districts, showing the remarkable conformity 
which prevails over about 400 square miles of the 
country near the junction of the several counties 





hexion with the Museum of Economic Geology. The 


of Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, West- 


moreland, and Yorkshire, also sections of lead 
mines, showing the mode of access by horizontal 
adits or levels, and vertical shafts, with the 
several galleries and other excavations, for obtain- 
ing lead ore from veins: the position of these rela. 
tively to the strata was delineated on several 
drawings. [After the lecture, several excellent 
microscopic sections of coal, from the North of 
England, were shown by Mr. Sopwith, in the 
Library. ] piacere. 
ANTIQUARIES. —May 3rd.—The Earl Stan- 
hope, President, in the chair. The President 
nominated Sir Robert Harry Inglis to the vacant 
Vice-President’s chair, an appointment which the 
lamented death of the worthy Baronet has can- 
celled! The following memorandum was read 
from the chair:—‘‘ Restoration.—The numerous 
instances of the destruction of the character of 
ancient monuments which are taking place under 
the pretence of restoration, induce the Executive 
Committee, to which the Society of Antiquaries 
has entrusted the management of its ‘Conservation 
Fund,’ to call the special attention of the Society 
to the subject, in the hope that its influence may 
be exerted to stop, or at least moderate, the perni- 
cious practice. The evil is an increasing one ; and 
it is to be feared that, unless a strong and imme- 
diate protest be made against it, the monumental 
remains of England will, before long, cease to 
exist as truthful records of the past. Much as 
these monuments have necessarily suffered from 
time, and much as their decay is to be attributed 
to the neglect of their owners, the Members of the 
Committee have no hesitation in expressing their 
conviction that these two causes combined have 
inflicted less injury than the indiscreet zeal for 
restoration. Though time and neglect may impair, 
and ore destroy, they do not add to a build- 
ing; nor do they pervert the truthfulness of monu- 
ments. Restoration may possibly, indeed, produce 
a good imitation of an ancient work of art; but 
the original is thys falsified, and in its renovated 
state it is no longer an example of the art of the 
period to which it belonged. Unfortunately, too, 
the more exact the imitation, the more it is 
adapted to mislead posterity ; and even the best 
imitation must unavoidably impair the historical 
interest and artistic value of the prototype, so that, 
in truth, a monument restored is frequently a 
monument destroyed. Did the public at large 
really know how imperfectly the principles and 
practice of ancient art are understood, and how 
very few of the so-called restorations have any 
just pretensions to fidelity, or could they appreciate 
the rash presumption of those who in general 
recommend and undertake such work, much less 
would be heard of money being lavishly spent in 
thus perpetrating irreparable mischief with the 
best intentions. The Committee strongly urge 
that, except where restoration is called for in 
churches by the requirements of Divine service, or 
in other cases of manifest public utility, no restora- 
tion should ever be attempted, otherwise than as 
the word ‘restoration’ may be understood in the 
sense of preservation from further injuries by time 
or negligence :—they contend that anything beyond 
this is untrue in art, unjustifiable in taste, destruc- 
tive in practice, and wholly opposed to the judg- 
ment of the best Archeologists.” The President 
exhibited a set of bronze toilet-implements, found 
in an urn at Eye, in Suffolk. The Rev. Henry 
Creed exhibited a black urn of the same character 
as those usually found in that neighbourhood. 
Mr. Cahusac exhibited a brass-bound copy of the 
Gospels, in the Russo-Greek character, found after 
the battle of Inkermann. On one side of the 
cover are five enamels, representing the four Evan- 
gelists and the Ascension. Mr. Fairholt exhibited 
a series of medieval girdle-ornaments, from the 
collection of Mr. Roach Smith, on the devices and 
style of which he offered some remarks. Mr. 
organ, M.P., exhibited a drawing of a very 
beautiful Roman pavement discovered on his 
estate at Caerwent, about eighty years since. The 
original has been broken up and destroyed. Mr. 
Morgan stated to the meeting that it was his inten- 
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tion to commence a series of investigations by 
excavations at this spot, which he felt confident 
would prove an English Pompeii. Mr. Henry 
Harrod, Local Secretary for Norfolk, exhibited 
and read a description of a number of remarkable 
fragments in enamelled bronze, supposed to be 
horse-trappings, discovered recently in Suffolk. 
They resemble similar objects found at Stanwick, 
and presented by the Duke of Northumberland to 
the British Museum. 


R. S. or Lirrrature.—April 18th.—Sir John 
Doratt, V.-P., in the chair. Dr. Patrick Col- 
quhoun read an able paper ‘On the Topographical 
History of the Tauric Chersonese,’ in which he 
gave a very interesting account of all that is 
known of a district now so anxiously watched, as 
the centre of the great struggle now in progress, 
and traced its geographical and topographical his- 
tory from the earliest period down to the present 
time. Dr. Colquhoun pointed out, that in ancient 
times this peninsula was subdivided into that 
which was strictly called the Heracleote, in contra- 
distinction to the rest of the Tauric Chersonese : 
and stated that the former is exactly that portion 
of the Crimea now occupied by the French and 
English armies. A very full and, on the whole, 
accurate account of the whole country is given by 
Strabo, while many facts illustrative of its history 
may be gleaned from Herodotus, Scymnus of 
Chios, Arrian, Ptolemy, and Constantinus Por- 
phyrogenitus. Dr. Colquhoun remarked that 
Homer's description of the port to which Ulysses 
escaped from the Cyclops is so accurate, that it 
may almost certainly be identified with Balaklava, 
a name most probably derived from the ancient 
Palakion, and not from the Genoese Bella Chiava: 
he also identified the bay of Sebastopol with the 
ancient Kten6éus, and considered the famous temple, 
of which Iphigenia was the priestess, must have 
been near the monastery of St. George, about 
midway between Balaklava and Cape Fanari. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Geographical, 1 ‘p.m.—(Anniversary.) 
— British Architects, 8 p.m. 
— Institute of Actuaries, 7 p.m.—(On the Analogy 
between the Aggregate Effects of the Human 
Will, and those attributed to Chance, By 
at Guy, M ei! 
Tuesday. —Ci mgineers, 8 p.m. 
ys Royal Institation, 3 p.m.—(Professor Tyndall on 
oltaie Electricity.) 
Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Messrs. Mather and 
Platt on Earth Boring Machinery.) 
— Geological, 8 p.m—(l. the occurrence of a 
Bore at Port Lloyd, Bonin Islands. By P. W. 
Graves, Esq., H.M. Consul, From the Forei 
Office. 2. Notice of the occurrence of an Earth- 
ake at Brussa, on April 11, 1855. By D. San- 
oon, Esq., H.M. Consul. From the Foreign 
Office. 3. On the Extension of the Coal Mea- 
sures beneath the South-Eastern parts of Eng- 
land. By R. Godwin Austen, Esq., F.G.S.) 
— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Dr, Du Bois-Reymond 
on Electro-Physiology.) x 
Thursday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Mr._G, Scharf, jun., 
on Christian Art.) 


Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} p.m. — (Prof. Tyndall on 
the Currents of the Leyden Battery.) 


_ er og 8 p.m, (Anni ) 
Saturday —Asiatic, 2 p.m.—(Anniversary. 
— Botanic. 


— Royal Tastitution, 2 p.m.—(Dr, Du Bois-Reymond 
on Electro-Physiology.) 








POREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
4 Dresden. 

I HAVE lately enjoyed the pleasure of seeing the 
sketches which Professor Julius Hiibner designed 
for a window to be erected in the cathedral of 
Cracow. A few years ago, the attention of Count 
Alexander Praizdziecki, who was travelling in 
Saxony, was called to the stained glass windows 
in the chapel of the country seat of the late king 
of Saxony, near Dresden. The Count immediately 

ted Hitibner to design a window for a chapel 
to be built in memory of his mother. The picture, 
which is set in « beautiful Gothic framework, is 
divided into three principal compartments, with a 
rosette at the top, and three small divisions for 
coats of arms beneath, In the centre partition, 





the ‘figure of the Virgin Mary is represented 
standing, and holding in her arms the infant 
Christ. Her head is surrounded with a glory, her 
hair long and waving, and the folds of her flowing 
drapery simply and gracefully arranged. On the 
left of the Virgin, Saint Hyacinthus, the founder 
of the order of Saint Dominick in Poland, is 
kneeling with upraised and clasped hands, and on 
the right Saint Adelaide in the same attitude. The 
rosette is ornamented with the figure of a kneeling 
angel with outstretched wings, supported on clouds, 
and bearing a shield on which is represented the 
dog carrying the torch of light for the faithful, 
which was the symbol of the Dominican order. 
Every figure in the picture is imbued with the 
strong religious feeling which is so remarkable a 
characteristic of this artist’s works. The execution 
of Hiibner’s design in glass was entrusted to Herr 
Scheinerl, of Meissen, and I hear he has succeeded 
wonderfully. The window has, I hear, arrived 
safely at Cracow, and been received enthusiasti- 
cally by all the artists and connoisseurs of that 
town. 

Being on the subject of stained glass, I may here 
mention that the minster of Charlemagne, at Aix 
la Chapelle, is about to be enriched by the addition 
of two very handsome stained glass windows, which 
the King of Prussia has enabled the Karl Verein 
to purchase, 

At Meissen, which is only an hour's distance 
from Dresden by the railway, a festival was held 
on the 11th of April, to commemorate the cente- 
nary anniversary of the birthday of Hahnemann, 
the founder of the homeopathic school of medicine. 
There were assembled together people from all parts 
of Saxony, from Austria, Prussia, Anhalt, Ham- 
burg, and even from America. From the hotel 
where they met together, the admirers of Hahne- 
mann walked in procession to the Afra school, 
where the bust of the great Saxon physician is 
placed, and where speeches were made, and from 
thence to the house in which he wasborn. All 
the houses in this street were ornamented with 
garlands of flowers and festoons of leaves, and flags 
waved from the roofs and windows, whilst to the 
sound of music a curtain was raised which con- 
cealed an iron tablet bearing an inscription in 
golden letters, which had been inserted in the 
stone-work of the house. The theory and practice 
of Hahnemann’s system of medical treatment was 
afterwards fully discussed, and a most agreeable 
evening closed the day’s festivities. 

A Cologne artist, by name Gisbert Fluggen, 
now resident at Munich, bas, ‘I find, received an 
order to embody in a picture the last hours of 
Frederick Augustus, the late King of Saxony. The 
scene is to be laid in the little road-side inn at 
Brennbriicht, at the time when the dying king is 
receiving the last sacrament; the royal adjutants, 
the men who had carried in the wounded king, and 
the family of the innkeeper, stand sorrowfully 
around, affording good matters for contrast 
both in the expression of the faces and in the 
costume. 

There has been an attempt made here—indeed 
the vote was carried by the Lower House of Repre- 
sentatives—to impose a tax of five groschens, about 
6d. English, npon all visitors to the gallery. In 
excuse for this seemingly illiberal movement, it 
was alleged that the funds for artistic purposes at 
the disposal of the Government were very limited, 
that the expenses of the erection of the new gallery 
were enormous, and that the proposed plan of heat- 
ing the rooms during winter, of providing addi- 
tional eustodes, and throwing the gallery open to 
the public all the year round, must entail a consi- 
derable outlay. The matter has been very warmly 
discussed for the last three months, both in public 
and private, and the original motion has, I under- 
stand, been rejected by the Upper House. There 
is, however, much, in my opinion, to be said in 
favour of a moderate entrance fee, at least on three 
out of the six days of the week. 

Galleries and places of public resort, especially 
if well warmed in winter, when thrown open indis- 
criminately to the public, are too often made mere 
places of rendezvous, where people come together 





| of the main building. 


to meet their friends, to discuss thei affairs 
laugh, talk, and amuse themselves, “ the . 
annoyance of those who go to enjoy the Works of 
the great masters, or to devote their time to the 
study of art. This complaint has often been made 
to me in reference to the present Dresden 

in summer; and any one who has spent a wi 
or two in Rome, must remember how St, Peter's ig 
turned into a lounge before dinner, when the Wer 
ther is too inclement to do the ruins, or too eq 
to saunter through the galleries, 

These evils might, 1 think, be obviated, and thy 
Saxon public in no way incommoded by enforej 
an entrance fee to the gallery on three days in thy 
week, leaving the other three free to those who 
means or inclination prevented them paying, Ay 
idea of the difficulty of guarding the costly treasury 
which are scattered through the various muscu 
and galleries of Dresden may be formed from the 
fact, that two or three years ago a picture of cong. 
derable value was actually unscrewed from the wal 
of the gallery in broad daylight, and carried of 
two (sot-disant) ladies to Leipzig. The foolish a. 
tempt to dispose of it to a dealer in oné of the 
principal towns of Saxony, and within a few houy 
of Dresden, insured their detection and the reco. 
very of the picture. 

From Rome I learn that Monaldi, the wal 
known publisher in that city, has commenced 4 
work of considerable interest—namely, the printing 
and publishing of all the ‘Livres des Chants’ and 
Liturgies in the Catholic Church. The want of 
snch a work may easily be imagined when onere 
members that the latest existing edition is upwank 
of one hundred years old. Monaldi has obtained 
from the Roman Government the privilege of copy: 
right for fifty years. 

The library of Cardinal Mai has been added to 
that of the Vatican. The late Cardinal bequeathed, 
in his will, all his MSS. to the Vatican absolutely, 
and left his printed books to be valued and given 
for half their estimated price to the Vatican ; butif 
not purchased for that sum, to be then publiely 
sold by auction. The Pope has succeeded in ob 
taining them for 10,000 scudi; they are to occupy 
the Borgian rooms, and all the works of art which 
were in these apartments to be transferred to the 
Museum of the Vatican, excep those connected 
with the Christian times, which are to be placedia 
the Lateran Museum. All duplicates in the ed 
lection of Cardinal Mai’s books are to be presented 
to the Collegium Pianum, of which institution he 
was the founder. 

The correspondence of Marshal St. Arnaud, 
which is, I hear, shortly to be published, is said 
to contain much matter of interest. It commence 
with La Vendée, and terminates with the Crimes 

Kaulbach’s two new pictures, the portrait of the 
Empress of Austria, and a life-size picture of the 
Princess of Hohenloe Shillingsfiirst, are now being 
exhibited in his studio at an entrance fee of twelve 
kreuzers (about 4d.), the proceeds to be devoted to 
the funds of the society to assist decayed artists 








VARIETIES. 


Washington Irving's Residence.—. The house st 
Sunnyside, in which Washington Irving resides, 
is one he built some three years ago. It is abouttwo 
and a-half miles below Tarrytown, directly on the 
banks of the Hudson. It is built on the site of the 
Van Tassel House. In fact, the new structure 
includes a portion of the old walls. At an earlier 
day it was called Wolfert’s Roost —Wolfert Acker 
being one of the privy councillers of the renowned 
Peter Stuyvesant, Afterwards it came into the 

ion of the Van Tassels, It was here that 

the quilting party and dance took place 80 grr 

hically described in the Legends of Sleepy Hol 
lew. It was here that the unfortunate | 
Crane and Brow Bows unequivocally met, 

being suitors for the hand and heart of Kate Van 

Tassel. Your readers will recall the amusing mer 


dents of that story, and especially the last Kf 


pearance of Ichabod Crane. A wea 
miserable appearance is 
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d Stadt House of New York, in the time 
: = “a Dutch rule. The house is surrounded 
by trees—some wild, and some planted by Irving. 
The buildings are nearly covered with vines and 
creepers. The trumpet-flower and ivy-vine are 
the most conspicuous of them. The ivy, that 
grows unusually rank, has a peculiar interest. It 
was brought from Melrose Abbey, near Abbots- 
ford, Scotland, some twenty years ago. Tt was 
brought by a Mrs. Trenwick, an intimate friend of 
Mr. Irving, and planted at Sunnyside by her own 
fair hands. This lady was a Miss Jean Jeffrey. 
Her father was a minister, and it was of this 
lovely girl, then about seventeen, that Burns wrote 
the beautiful stanzas among the gems of his poetry. 
—Detroit Tribune. 











FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME. 
Second Edition, just published, price 6s. 


HE COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS-BOOK ; 


or, Grammatical and Idiomatical French Manual: with 
Progressive Illustrations and Exercises, and Conversational Les- 
sons, on a new and practical plan. 
By ALFRED HAVET, 
French Master in the Glasgow Atheneum, &c. 

“M. Havet’s treatise is a complete exposition of the principles 
and peculiarities of the French language "—Aruen ZUM. 

“here is something attractive in the very appearance of the 
work ; and one delights to luxuriate among its ample pages, re- 
plete, as they are, with excellent and clearly arranged matter, 
explanatory and illustrative of the French language.” ~Scorrisu 
EpocationaL JOURNAL. 

“ Great experience is displayed in selecting the sentences which 
form the illustrations and exercises. No author seems hitherto to 
have exactly understood what English learners required in stady- 
ing French, and no French master ever attempted to combine in 
one volume such a progressive and complete course of grammar, 

ion, and position.”—Norrx Britisn Mart. 

“The various principles, illustrations, and exercises, are pre- 
sented to the pupil ata single coup d’q@il ; and advatice from the 
mere rudiments of the tongue, by easy and agreeable stages, to the 
higher form of its development.......M. Havet has supplied what 
teachers long felt to be a desideratum—a work combining, within 
reasonable limits, the ordinary grammars, phtase-books, and 
readers, which have hitherto been only procurable separately, 
and at a large expense to the pupil.”—Epinspurcn Guarpian. 

“M. Huvet’s ‘ Class Book ’ is one of the best arranged and most 
complete French manuals yet published in this country. The new 
features that it possesses, are chiefly, that it makes frequent com- 
parisons between the English and French idioms, and that it con- 
tains Conversationat Lessons, calculated to impart information, 
as well as to exercise the learner in speaking the language.”—Tux 
Epvcetionat Expositor. 

London: Dulau and Co.; W. Allan. 








Fleet Street, London, May 10, 1855. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That a SPECIAL GENBRAL 
MEETING of the PROPRIETORS of this SOCIETY will be held 
at the Office, Fleet Street, London, on FRIDAY, the 8th day of 
June next, at 12 o’clock at noon precisely, for the purpose of 
declaring a DIVISION of the SURPLUS of the ASSURANCE 
FUND of the SOCIETY in ‘respect of the 7 years ending on 31st 
of December last. And Notice is Hereby Further Given, That a 
SECOND SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at the 
like hour and place on the following FRIDAY, the 15th day of 
June, for the purpose of éonfirming the Resolution which shall 
have been agreed to at such first Meeting, in pursuance of the 
provisions contained in the Deed of Settlement. And Notice is 
Hereby Further Given, that any person who shall have been 
assured by the Society for two whole years may, on the production 
of his policy, and of the last receipt for the premium thereon, be 
Present at such Meeting. At each of the said Meetings the chair 
will be taken at 12 o’clock preeliely. 

By Order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


[Av LIFE ASSURANCE OFFIOE, 
Fleet Street, London, May 21, 1855. 


Notice is hereby given, that in comformity with the provisions 
<o Deed of Settlement, a GENERAL MBETING of PRO- 
TETORS will be held at the Society's Office, Fleet Street, Lon- 

» on Saturday, the 23rd day of June next, at Twelve o'clock at 
br Precisely, to elect a Director in lieu of John Parkinson, Esq., 
prcage: to elect five other Directors and one Auditor, when 
eee who go out of office by rotation will be proposed for re-elec- 
pov. and also for general purposes. The Director to be chosen in 
prAna of John Parkinson, Esq., will remain in office until the 

y Of June, 1859. By order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


BANK OF DEPOSIT, No. 3, Pall Mall East, 
vain London. Established A.D. 1844. 

esirous of Investing Money are requestedt i 
the Plan of this Institution by whi h fn @ of Interest 
may be obtained with perfect Saturity. “¢ getine 3 iis 59 6 
ie ioe one and Jury at the Head Office 
’ also be received at the various Branches or 

through Country Bankers, without delay or expense. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts, sent free 
on application. 


THE ASYLUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
aa OFFICE, 72, CORNHILL, LONDON. Esrasuisuep 1824. 
‘olicies on Healthy and Diseased Lives, at Home and Abroad, for 
a Civil, Military, and Naval Employ ments. 
Onty Orrick on runsty Propareta ny PRINCIPLES, involving 
therefore xo Panryeasuir among Policy-holders. 











NITED KINGDOM ALLIANCE (formed 

June 1, 1853) for the TOTAL and IMMEDIATE LEGIS- 
LATIVE SUPPRESSION of the TRAFFIC in all INTOXICAT- 
ING BEVEREGES.—A PUBLIC MEETING of the MEMBERS 
and FRIENDS of the Alliance will be held in Exeter Hall, on 
Wednesday evening, May 30, 1855, at Six o’clock. The meeting will 
be addressed by the Right Hon. the Earl of Harrington, K.C.B. ; 
Alderman Sir R. W. Carden, J.P.; Lawrence Heyworth, Esq., 
M.P.; Samuel Kowly, Esq., Gloueester; Richard Hilditch, Esq., 
Barrister-at-law ; Samuel Pope, Esq., Honorary Secretary; and 
several noblemen and distinguished supporters of the movement. 
Sir Watrer C. Trevenyan, Bart., the President of the Alliance, 
will preside. 

Tickets of admission (free) may be obtained at the offices of the 
Alliance, 41, John Dalton Street, Manchester; at W. Tweedie’s, 
337, Strand ; or at 66, Bishopsgate Street-Within. 





J OHN B. GOUGH will deliver TWO ORA- 

TIONS in Exeter Hall, as follows:—Whit Monday, May 28, 
and Thursday, May 31. Doors open each evening at Seven; Chair 
taken at Eight o’clock—Tickets to the Royal Galleries, 2s. 6d. 
each ; front seats and platform, Is. each ; back seats, 6d. each ; to 
be had at 337, Strand, or at the door of the Hall. 





HUNT ON STAMMERING. 
Just Published, price 3¢. 6d,; by post 4s. 


TREATISE ON THE CURE OF STAM- 
MERING, with a Memoir of the late T. Hunt, Esq., Author 
of*‘ The System forthe Cure of Defective Articulation.” By JAMES 
HUNT, M.R.S.L., &c. 
“*Mr. Hunt’s cases are proofs of his skill in curing this malady.” 
—ATHENAUM. 
“* The mass of evidence is sufficient tosatisfy the mostsceptical.” 
—Mornine Post. 
“* A valuable treatise.”—Joun Butt. 
London: Longman and Co.; and by post only from the Author, 
at his Institution for the Cure of Impediments in Speech, No. 8, 
New Burlington Street (late of Regent Street). 





N ESSAY ON FINGERING, chiefly as 
conne¢eted with EXPRESSION : together with some Gene- 
ral Observations on PIANOFORTE PLAYING. By CHARLES 
NEATE. Price 15s.—To be had of the Author, 2, Chapel Street, 
Portland Place ; at Messrs. Longmans, Paternoster Row; and of 
the principal Music-sellers. 
LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounéesthat he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. and solicits an early inspection. Every descrip 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 


OR PRESENTATION TO CHURCHES, 
there are few Articles more useful, or more generally accept 
able, than appropriate FAIR LINEN CLOTHS FOR THE HOLY 
COMMUNION. They are supplied in sets, with appropriate 
devices, in fine Damask, at prices varying from 30s. te £5. A 
priced list, with engravings, sent by post on application. Parcels 
delivered Free at all principal Railway Stations. 
Gilbert J. French, Bolton, Lancashire. 











A T MR. MECHI’S ESTABLISHMENTS, 

112, REGENT STREET, and 4, LEADENHALL STREET, 
are exhibited the finest specimens of British Manufactures, in 
Dressing-cases, Work-boxes, Writing-cases, Dressing-bags, and 
other articles of utility or luxury. A separate department for 
Papier Maché Manufactures and Bagatelle-tables. Table Cutlery, 
Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. Shipping Orders 
executed, Superior Hair and other Toilet Brushes. 





OCOA, containing, as it does, a farinaceous 
substance and a bland oil, isa most valuable article of diet. 
To adapt it, however, to delicate stomachs, it is essential that the 
farinaceous substance be perfectly incorporated with the oily,so 
that the one prevents the other from separating. Such union 
exists in the Coeoa here presented. The delightful flavour, in part 
dependent on the oil, is fully developed,and the whole prepara- 
tion made grateful to the weakest digestion. One pound packet, 
1s. 6d. 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
12, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury; 
82, Old Broad Street, City. 

In regard to purity,see the Report of the Analytical Sanitary 

Commission in the “‘ Lancet,” July 5, 1851. 


THE SUCCESSFUL BESULTS OF THE LAST HALF 
CENTURY HAVE PROVED BEYOND QUESTION THAT 
OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL possesses 


peculiarly nourishing powers in the growth, restoration, 

and improvement of the Human Hair. It prevents it from falling 
off or turning grey, strengthens weak hair, produces a thick and 
luxuriant growth, cleanses it from Scurf and Dandriff, and makes 
it beautifully soft, curty, and glossy. Its operation in cases of 
baldness is peculiarly active ; and in the growth of the BEARD, 
WHISKERS, EYEBROWS, and MOUSTACHES, it is unfailing 
in its stimulative operation. For children it is especially recom- 
mended, as forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair, 

Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 
10s. 6d. ; and double that size, 21s. 

Caution !~—On the wrapper of each bottle are the words, “ Row- 
Lan ps’ Macassar Ort,” in two lines. 

Sold by A. Rowland and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London; and 
by Chemists and Perfumers. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 


Flowers is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, 
Beautifying, and Preserving the Skin, and in giving ita Bioom- 
ing and Charming appearance, being at onee a most fragrant Per- 
fume and delightful Cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, 
Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &€., 
clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruptien; and, by eon- 
tinuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and con- 
tinue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfeetly clear and 
beautiul.—In the process of Shaving it is invaluable, as it annihi- 
lates every pimple, and all roughness, and will afford great com- 
fort if applied to the face during the prevalenee of cold easterly 


winds. 
Sold in Botties price 2s.9d., with Directions for using it, by all 
Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD- 

LIVER OIL. PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN 

THE LOFFODEN ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE 
TEST OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 


Extracts from Medical Testimonials. 


The late JONATHAN PEREIRA, M.D. 
F.R.S.E., F.L.S., Professor at the University of London, Author 
of ‘‘ The Elementsof Matetia Medica and Therapeutics.” &c. 

“‘I know that no one can be better, and few so well, acquainted 
with the physical and chemical properties of this medicine as 
yourself, whom I regard asthe highest authority on the subject. 
The oil which you gave me was of the very finest quality, whether 
considered with reference to its colour, flavour, or chemical pro- 
perties; and Lam satisfied that for medicinal purposes no finer 
oilcan be procured.’’ 


ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M_D., F.L.S., Member of 
the Royal College of Physicians, Physician to the Royal Free 
Hospital, Chief Analyst of the Sanatory Commission of the 
“ Lancet,” Author of “‘ Food and its Adulterations,” &e.,&c. 

‘I have more than once, at different times, subjected your Light 
Brown Oil to chemical analysis—and this unknown to yourseif— 
and I have always found it to be free fromrall impurity, and rich 
in the constituents of bile. So great is my confidence in the 
article, that I usually prescribe it in preference to any other,in 
order to make sure of obtaining the remedy In its purest and best 
condition.’’ 

Sold in Bottles,labelled with Dr. De Jongh’s Stamp and Signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE AREGENUINE, by ANSAR, HARFORD, 
and CO.,77, Strand, London, Dr. De Jongh’s Sole accredited Con- 
signees and Agents for the United Kingdom and the British 
Possessions. 

May be obtained, in the country, from respectable Chemists and 
Vendors of Medicine. Should any difficulty be experienced in 
procuring the Oil, Messrs. Ansan, Harrorp,and Co. will forwaid 
four half-pint bottles to any part of England, CaRRiact-Paip,on 
receipt of a remittance of Ten Shillings. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 28. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d. 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9s.—-IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


LIFE-GUARDSMAN (one of the Heroes of 

Waterloo) CURED of RHEUMATISM by HOLLOWAY’S 
OINTMENT and PILLS.—Mr. Thomas Brunton, landlord of the 
Waterloo Tavern, Coatham, Yorkshire, was afflicted for many 
months with rheumatism and rheumatic gout; his legs were 
dreadfully painful, and disfigared with eolours of every hue, 
frightful to behold. For ten weeks he was wholly unable to walk; 
the treatment he reoeived from several medical men not only 
failed to do him any good, but left him, in fact, in a considerably 
worse condition than before he had recourse to them. Hoiloway's 
Pills and Ointment were at last resorted to, and by their sole 
means he has been completely cured and restored to health and 
strength.—Sold by all Druggists; and at Professor Holloway’s 
Establish , 244, Strand, London. 











AMERICAN SARSAPARILLA,—Old Dr. 
Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsaparilla: This is, of all 
known remedies, the most pure, safe, active, and efficacious, in the 
purification of the blood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, 
scrofulous substances and humours of all kinds, which produce 
rashes, eraptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scald head, sore eyes and 
ears, sore throat, and ulcers and sores on any partofthe body. It 
is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the lungs, and the sto- 
mach, femoving any cause of disease from those organs,and ex- 
pelling all humours from thesystem. By cleansing the blood it 
for ever prevents pustules, scabs, pimples, andevery variety of 
sores on the face and breast It is a great tonic, and imparts 
strength and vigour to the debilitated and weak, givesrestandre- 
freshing sleep to the nervous and restless invalid. It is a great 
female medicine, and wi!lcure more complaints peculiar tothe sex 
than any other remedy in the world. Warehouse ,373,Strand,ad- 
joining Exeter Hall. Pomroy, Andrews, and Co., Sole Proprietors, 
Half-pints 2s.6d., Pints 4s.,Small Quarts 4s8.6d.,Quarts 7s. 6d., 
Mammoths lls. 


RICE’S PATENT FAMILY KNIFE 
CLEANING MACHINE.—This highly useful invention will 
be found upon trial to far surpass any other ever brought before 
the public; its utility is evident, as it not only imparts a silvery 
polish to the knife, but also sharpens the edge without injuring 
the steel more than the ordinary board, being manufactured 
entirely of buff leather. Prices: four knives, 2} guineas; six 
knives, 34 guineas; and eight knives, 4 guineas. To be had, 
wholesale and retail, of the manuf.cturers, THOMPSON and CO., 
307, High Holborn, London, Brushmakers and Turnery Ware- 
housemen, Importers of India Matting and Sponge. Mat Makers 
to order. Catalogues forwarded free on application. 








Yor 
|-papers, &c., apply to 
EANLEY WObRING. ident Director. 








DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND INDIGESTION. 
Just Published, New Edition, price ls.; or by Post for Is. 6d. 


THE SCIENCE of LIFE; or, How to Live, 
and What to Live for; with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, 
and Self Management; together with instructions for securing 
health, longevity, and that sterling h»ppiness only attainable 
through the judicious observance of a well-regulated course of life. 
By 8. LA MERT, M.D., 37, Bedford Square. 
Also, by the same Author, price 28.; by Post, 2s. 6d. 
NERVOUS DEBILITY : its Causes, Symp- 

toms,and Cure. Showing the advantages of the use of the Micro- 
scope, and the serious consequences resulting from the dangerous 
remedies commonly employed in the treatment of this disease. 

This work,emanating from a qualified member of the medical 
profession, the result of many years’ practical experience, is ad- 
dressed to the numerous classes of persons who suffer from the 
various disorders acquired in early life. In its pages will be found 
the causes which lead to theit occurrence, the symptoms which 
indicate their presence, and the means to be adopted for their re- 
moval. 
London: Piper, Brothers,and Co.,23, Paternoster Row; Hannay, 

63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and all Booksellers. 








Just published, price 2s., post free, 38. 6d. E 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGEA ; its 
Nature and T: ; with an Exp > jon of the — 
that are practised b rsons Who advertise the speecy, safe, an 
berm ye of Socwons Derangement. oy A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, Londen. 
London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 



















BIBLICAL and EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS. 





The ANNOTATED PARAGRAPH 
BIBLE: in Paragraphs and Parallelisms, with 
Explanatory Notes, Prefaces for the several Books, and an 


entirely new Selection of References, The Old T 
ore royal 8vo, 14s, cloth boards, 


‘estament, 
May also be had in 


A TLAS—New Biblical Atlas and Scrip- 
ture Gazetteer, containing Twelve Superior Maps and Plans, 
gr with descri; tive a, or .. pig 8vo, 
6d. plain; 4s. outlines coloured; 6s. 6d. imperial 
dee paper, full coloured, and oF, in boned. 


The BIBLE HANDBOOK: an Intro- 
duction to the Study of Sacred Scripture. By JOSEPH 
ANGUS, D.D., M.B.A.S, 12mo, Map, 5s. cloth boards; 
7s. half-bound. 


BIBLICAL CYCLOPADIA. Edited by 
Professor EADIE, LL.D. Maps and Illustrations. New 
Edition, 8vo, 7s, od: cloth boards; 9s, 6d, half-bound, 


COMMENTARY on the HOLY BIBLE, 
from Henry, and Scott, and other Writers, Six Vols, 12mo, 
32s, cloth boards; 38s, half-bound, 
















CONCORDANCE to the HOLY SCRIP- 
TURES, on the basis of Cruden, Edited by Professor 
EADIE, New Edition, 8vo, 5s, cloth bds.; 7s, half-bound, 


HARMONY of the FOUR GOSPELS, 
in the Authorized Version. Following the ON DD, of the 
Gospels in Greek. By EDWARD ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D, 
Notes and Maps. Royal 12mo, 3s, cloth bds, 


HODGES (Prof.) COMMENTARY on 
the ROMANS. 12mo, 3s, 6d. cloth bds,; 4s, 6d, half-bound, 


The JEWISH. NATION. E vings. 
Sd cloth bds.; 6s, 6d, half-bound. ait 


HISTORY of the JEWS, to the BIRTH 
of CHRIST. Engravings, 2 vols, 12mo, 8s, cloth bds.; 10s, 










The LAND of PROMISE; or, a To * 
graphical Description of the Principal Places in Pales 
12mo. Map and ny gaa By JOHN KITTO, DD. 
FBS.A, 5s, extra cloth bds, 


LEIGHTON’S (Archbisho op) COMMEN. 
TARY on the FIRST EPISTLE of PETER. 2 vols. 18mo, 
4s, cloth bds,; 6s, half-bound, royal 16mo, portrait, 6s, cloth 






_ PALEY'S EVIDENCES of CHRISTI- 
ity, with Introduction, Notes and Supplement, By the 
Rew BR. BIRKS, A.M.’ 12mo, 3s, ¢ cloth boards, 


PALEY’S HORE PAULINA; with 
HORE he aa By the Rev. T. BR. BIRKS, AM. 
13mo, 3s, cloth boards, 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, to 
4D. 1852. By THOMAS Sao AM., F.B.G.S. 12mo, 
with two Maps, 5s, cloth boards, 







The HISTORY of GREECE to a.p. 1833. 
By Professor STOWELL, D.D, 12mo, with a Map, 2s, 6d. 
cloth boards, 









The HISTORY of ROME to the FALL 
of the EMPIRE. anf THOMAS MILNER, A.M., F.R.G.S, 
12mo, Maps, 3s, cloth boards. 


LIVES of ILLUSTRIOUS GREEKS. 
By Professor STOWELL, D.D, 12mo, 3s, cloth boards. 


A UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY :_ His. 
eeieeet as. Coloured: “Maps, with “alist lasagne, 


WITH NUMEROUS LITHOGRAPHS, WOOD ENGRAVINGS, MAPS, PLANS, 
(Under the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.) 


THE LAST OF THE ARCTIC VOYAGES. 


IN SEARCH OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, UP WELLINGTON CHANNEL, 
By CAPTAIN SIR EDWARD BELCHER, C.B. 


By SIR JOHN RICHARDSON, F.R.S., &c.; anp LOVELL REEVE, F.LS., &, 


LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Shortly will be published, 


Heing vx Harrative of the Expedition 


UNDER THE 


COMMAND OF CAPTAIN SIR EDWARD BELCHER, 03 


OF H.M.S. ASSISTANCE, 


WITH ~ 


REPORTS ON THE NATURAL HISTORY, 





Was 


27, 





By SIR DAVID BREWSTER, K.H. 


LETTERS OF JOHN CALVIN. 


COMPILED FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS, AND EDITED; WITH HISTORICAL NOTA | 


COLLECTED WORKS OF DUGALD STEWART. 


Now ready, in handsome 8vo, price 12s., Vol. VIL, being Vol. II, of 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE ACTIVE AND 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO, LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO, 


Just published, 2 vols, large 8vo, with Portraits, &c., price £1 4s, 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE, WRITINGS, AND DISCOVERER 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 





Also, large 8vo, price 10s, 6d. Vol. I. 


Bry DR. JULES BONNET. 





Eprrep sy SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bakr. 


MORAL POWERS. 








em 





4 





MeN Diocodilly; cat 56, Paternoster Row, and 
Piccadilly ; and sold by the Booksellers, 





THE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN: 
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